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DISPENSATIONAL  Of  more  moment  than  its  own  import 
distinctions  would  indicate  is  the  action  of  the 

CHALLENGED  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.  at  its  re¬ 

cent  General  Assembly,  by  which  ac¬ 
tion  an  investigation  of  so-called  Dispensationalism  is  being 
conducted.  The  inquiry,  according  to  the  wording  of  the 
overture  which  promoted  the  investigation,  is  “as  to  whether 
the  type  of  Bible  interpretation  known  as  *  Dispensationalism* 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Confession  of  Faith”  (Minutes,  1941, 
p.  60).  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.  will  doubtless  be  observed  by  other  denominations.  Since 
dispensational  distinctions  form  an  integral  feature  of  the 
premillennial  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  all  premillen- 
nialists  are  challenged  by  this  investigation.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  premillennialists  have  been  content  to  go  on  in  fel¬ 
lowship  with  sound  men  who  may  have  disagreed  with  them 
as  to  interpretation.  They  have  not  desired  to  separate  or  to 
inaugurate  any  divisive  movements.  They  are  loyal  to  the 
denominational  organizations  as  are  their  brethren.  What 
the  premillennialist  teaches  does,  unavoidably,  appeal  to  those 
who  hear  his  message  and  many  of  those  who  hear  claim  that 
the  Bible  has  become  a  new  book  to  them;  but  this  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  an  active  ministry  and  is  not  a  studied  at¬ 
tempt  to  “undermine”  the  “agencies  and  institutions”  of  the 
Church.  This  investigation  with  all  its  implications  was 
begun  and  is  being  promoted  by  those  in  the  Church  who  are 
opposed  to  dispensational  teachings.  The  issues  are  well  de¬ 
fined  and  the  results  may  easily  become  a  new  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

However,  the  issue  is  not  well  stated.  As  set  before  the 
Assembly,  it  questions  the  harmony  between  dispensational 
teaching  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  by  so  much  reflects 
the  restricted  views  of  those  who  have  drawn  up  the  declara- 
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tion;  whereas,  the  issue  should  be  whether  there  is  harmony 
between  dispensational  teaching  and  the  Sacred  Text  itaelf. 
Only  on  that  ground  can  any  God-honoring  discussion  be  pro- 
moted.  While  the  premillennialist  within  the  Church  win 
doubtless  respect  the  standards  for  what  they  really  are,  he 
will  as  certainly  demand  that  the  argument  be  centered  only 
in  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  Those  promoting  this  contro¬ 
versy  should  be  prepared  for  this  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Since  there  is  so  much  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  which 
is  in  no  way  related  to  this  discussion  and  which  is  the 
common  belief  of  all,  the  issue  should  yet  be  narrowed  to 
the  difference  which  obtains  between  Dispensationalim,  and 
Covenantism.  The  latter  is  that  form  of  theological  specula¬ 
tion  which  attempts  to  unify  God's  entire  program  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation  under  one  supposed  Covenant  of  Grace. 
That  no  such  covenant  is  either  named  or  exhibited  in  the 
Bible  and  that  the  covenants  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible 
are  so  varied  and  diverse  that  they  preclude  a  one-covenant 
idea,  evidently  does  not  deter  many  sincere  men  from  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  one-covenant  theory.  This  idealism  is  more  en¬ 
titled  to  the  name  Covenantism  than  the  doctrine  of  dispensa¬ 
tions  is  entitled  to  the  name  Dispensationalism.  Dispensa¬ 
tions  are  an  integral  feature  of  the  Bible,  but  a  Covenant  of 
Grace  is  superimposed  on  the  Sacred  Text.  Likewise,  the  dis¬ 
pensations  have  been  observed  by  some  in  all  generations  of 
the  church  whenever  truth  has  been  observed  at  all;  but 
Covenantism  in  its  present  form  was  unheard  of  until  Johannes 
Cocceius,  who  was  contemporary  with  those  who  framed  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  introduced  it.' 

By  this  challenge  of  the  Assembly's  Ad-Interim  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  lines  are  drawn  between  a  very  great  company  of 
Bible  expositors  who  through  years  of  unwearied  study  of  the 

‘For  a  scholarly,  impartial,  and  complete  treatment  of  the  Covenant  Theory, 
see  an  article,  “The  Development  of  the  Covenant  Theory,”  by  Dr.  C 
Fred  Lincoln,  in  bibliotheca  sacra.  No.  397,  Jan.-Apr.,  1943.  This  moil 
illuminating  treatise  should  be  read  by  every  person  who  subscribes  to 
the  Covenant  Theology. 
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Sacred  Text  accept  the  doctrine  of  dispensations  as  the  key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  the  theological 
theorists  who  revert  in  argument  not  to  a  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord,”  but  to  man-made  creeds.  Herein  is  a  phenomenon. 
What,  indeed,  underlies  this  inordinate  exaltation  of  a  creed 
to  the  point  where  in  practical  usage  it  is  considered  as  au¬ 
thoritative  as  the  Bible  itself?  Certainly  the  creed  is  not  so 
elevated  because  of  the  notion  that  it  is  infallible,  for  the 
early  portion  of  this  very  report  by  the  Assembly’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  later  discredits  dispensational  distinctions,  recom¬ 
mends  “changes  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Cate¬ 
chism.”  Certainly  the  creed  is  not  exalted  because  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  honored  men  who  framed  it  that  it  should  be 
so  exalted.  Lest  it  be  even  compared  to  the  Scriptures  as  to 
authority,  they  themselves  asserted,  “The  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  believed  and 
obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or 
church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  truth  itself),  the 
Author,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  leceived  because  it  is  the 
Word  of  God.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  are  men  who, 
being  individually  conscious  that  for  want  of  extended  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Scriptures,  know  themselves  to  be  unable  to 
face  on  Biblical  grounds  the  constructive  teaching  advanced 
by  the  dispensationalist  and  therefore  hide  behind  a  creed, 
believing  that  their  bulwark  is  imperviable  since  the  creed  is 
dogmatic  and  since  there  are  many  others  who  like  them¬ 
selves  seek  the  same  shadow  for  protection?  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  individual  to  embrace  a  creed  who  has  never 
given  even  a  passing  consideration  to  the  Bible  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  creeds  are  at  best  greatly  restricted  as 
to  the  range  of  doctrine,  an  overweening  devotion  to  creedal 
statements  may  easily  lead  to  the  neglect  of  much  important 
truth. 

Far  more  than  has  been  generally  recognized,  there  has 
long  been  disagreement  between  the  expositor  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  theorist.  The  warning  which  this  investigation  by  As¬ 
sembly’s  Committee  implies  is  not  new.  After  the  first  pro¬ 
phetic  conference,  which  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  1879, 
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Dr.  Briggs  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  issued  a  warning 
to  premillennialists  that  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  standing  they  must  stop  these  Bible  study  confer¬ 
ences.  He  wrote :  “It  depends  entirely  upon  themselves  what 
the  future  is  to  bring  forth.  If  they  will  abandon  their  or¬ 
ganization,  disband  their  committee,  stop  their  Bible  and  Pro¬ 
phetic  Conferences,  we  doubt  not  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
calm  again,  and  they  will  remain  undisturbed  in  their  eccle- 
iastical  relations ;  but  if  they  are  determined  to  go  on  in  their 
aggressive  movement,  they  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
if  the  storm  should  become  a  whirlwind  that  will  constrain 
them  to  depart  from  the  orthodox  churches,  and  form  another 
heretical  sect**  So,  also,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  abroad 
a  similar  sentiment,  thinly  veiled  indeed,  in  which  all  liberals 
unite,  which  proposes  to  rid  denominations  of  all  who  persist 
in  teaching  the  second  advent  and  its  related  doctrines.  Pres¬ 
sure  against  the  premillennial  group  within  the  church  can¬ 
not  in  the  end  result  otherwise  than  in  a  division  between 
those  who  adhere  to  the  creed  and  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Scriptures.  Already  the  Reformed  groups  have  fallen  behind 
other  branches  of  the  church  which  take  the  Bible  directly  to 
the  people  without  the  intermediate  authority  of  creeds, 
which  creeds  tend  to  create  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  those 
less  instructed,  but  who  are  in  some  measure  open  to  the 
plain,  direct,  and  ungarnished  Scriptures  of  Truth. 

In  debate,  the  man  who  does  not  understand  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  position  has  lost  his  cause  before  he  begins.  At  no 
point  do  Covenant  theologians  reveal  their  inability  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  interpretation  which  dispensational  distinctions  de¬ 
velop  more  than  when  they  try  to  state  the  dispensational- 
ist’s  position.  This  feature  is  evident  in  the  report  which  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  has  presented.  Though  there  are 
many  ministers  within  the  denomination  who  have  come  to 
hold  the  premillennial  view,  the  Assembly’s  Committee  was 
composed  of  five  men  none  of  whom  are  recognized  as  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  dispensational  interpretation.  The  report  is 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  for  further  consideration  and 
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two  members  are  added — ^men  who  hold  the  premillennial 
view.  Interest  will  now  center  in  the  further  findings  of  this 
larger  and  more  representative  Committee. 

From  the  fact  that  but  eight  men  are  quoted  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  as  defenders  of  dispensational  distinctions  and 
that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  extent  to  which  dispensa¬ 
tional  teaching  is  promoted  and  believed  throughout  the 
world,  the  impression  is  created  that  a  certain  eight  men  are 
the  cause  of  the  doctrinal  difficulty  which  is  cited.  It  is 
incredible  that  two  schools  of  orthodox  men  can  co-exist  with 
these  differences  of  interpretation  and  one  of  them  be  so  un¬ 
informed  as  to  the  character  of  doctrine  held  by,  or  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of,  the  other.  It  is  tragic  when  the 
leaders  of  any  denomination  are  unaware  of  the  greatest 
spiritual  movement  of  the  century.  The  great  mass  of  ex¬ 
pository  literature  now  existing  is  produced  by  premillennial 
teachers  who  are  dispensationalists.  Covenant  theologians 
seldom  undertake  exposition  nor  are  they  called  as  teachers 
before  the  great  Bible  study  gatherings  of  our  day.  It  also 
seems  incredible  that  sincere  men  can  assume  that  there  has 
been  no  progress  in  the  understanding  of  doctrine  in  twelve 
generations  since  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  formed.  Great 
students  of  the  Scriptures  in  each  generation  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  hermeneutics,  or  right  interpretation.  Early  in 
the  last  century  the  Plymouth  Brethren  movement  was 
started  by  some  of  England’s  best  scholars.  The  movement 
was  characterized  by  first-hand  research  of  the  Bible  and  an 
incomparable  expository  literature  was  produced  by  Darby, 
Kelly,  Macintosh,  Grant,  and  many  more — all  premillennial 
and  dispensational — ;  yet  these  massive  writings  are  not 
recognized  or  read  by  Covenant  theologians.  The  great 
undenominational  Bible  institutes,  some  seminaries,  the  great 
evangelists,  and  the  dozen  or  more  faith  missions,  with 
thousands  of  individual  churches  and  pastors,  are  all  clearly 
both  premillennial  and  dispensational.  It  is  time  for  any 
theological  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  awaken  to  the  recognition 
of  that  which  has  developed  doctrinally  since  a  company  of 
good  men  drew  up  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  spiritual 
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power  and  vitality  of  premillennial  teaching  is  being  felt  in 
every  sound  denomination. 

The  Assembly’s  Committee  informs  its  hearers  that  dig. 
pensationalists  make  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous,  distinctions 
between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom,  between  Law  and 
Grace,  and  between  the  Church  and  Israel;  but  are  these 
men  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  no  distinctions 
to  be  made  in  these  contrasts  and  to  prove  their  contention, 
not  merely  by  asserting  what  the  Confession  of  Faith  may 
teach,  but  by  a  better  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Text?  Con- 
cerning  the  first  of  these  distinctions,  and  merely  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  three  generations  ago  Dr. 
George  N.  Peters,  a  Lutheran  scholar,  produced  his  colossal 
work.  The  Theocratic  Kingdom,  in  three  large  volumes  and 
in  all  more  than  2,100  pages.  He  presented  upwards  of  275 
distinct  features  of  kingdom  truth  with  a  chapter  devoted  to 
each.  Dr.  Peters’  scholarship  was  the  highest  in  his  day. 
The  force  and  candor  of  his  defense  of  the  premillennial  and 
dispensational  interpretation  of  the  Bible  have  never  been 
answered  nor  can  they  be.  Dr.  Peters  was  discredited  by 
churchmen  as  one  who  departed  from  man-made  standards, 
but  no  one  produced  a  better  accounting  for  the  great  King¬ 
dom  portions  of  the  Bible.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  no 
Covenant  theologian  has  known  of,  or  recognized.  Dr.  Peters’ 
massive  and  irrefutable  work.  Likewise,  in  the  general  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Israel  and  the  Church,  it  should  be  observed 
that,  in  their  systematic  theologies.  Covenant  theologians, 
among  many  neglected  truths,  make  almost  no  reference 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  though  that  event  is  central 
in  Pauline  doctrine.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  neglect.  The 
doctrinal  meaning  of  Christ’s  resurrection  is  that  He  as  the 
Last  Adam  became  by  His  resurrection  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church  which  is  His  body,  the  Head  of  a  new  creation 
of  God;  but  a  one-covenant  theory  precludes  any  distinctly 
new  undertaking  upon  the  part  of  God  and  hence  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  that  which  the  Apostle  elevates  to  the  place  of 
highest  doctrinal  import.  This  new  creation  is  not  a  second 
chapter  in  Judaism,  but  is  a  wholly  new  and  specifically 
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intended  demonstration  of  divine  grace — “That  in  the  ages 
to  come  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace.” 
And,  again,  respecting  a  distinction  between  Israel  and  the 
Church,  the  question  may  be  asked :  Why  did  Nicodemus,  the 
flower  of  Judaism,  need  to  be  born  again,  if  Israel  and  the 
Church  constitute  one  continuous  purpose  of  God  as  Cove- 
nantism  teaches?  Why  did  the  Apostles  need  to  be  saved? 
Why  was  Saul  of  Tarsus  saved,  who  had  lived  “blameless 
before  the  law”?  And  why  should  three  thousand  Jews,  many 
of  them  priests,  be  saved  on  the  day  of  Pentecost?  Were 
all  of  these  utter  failures  under  Judaism,  or  was  God  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  thing  for  which  Judaism  had  prepared  no  one? 
What  place,  indeed,  can  Covenantism  assign  to  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament — ^the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  universal  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  all  believers, 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  resulting  in  an  incomparable 
position  in  Christ,  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  the  fact  of  one 
body,  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  new  Creation  with 
its  Headship  in  the  resurrected  Christ,  a  perfect  standing 
in  the  imputed  merit  of  Christ,  the  doctrine,  prefigured  in 
type,  of  a  Gentile  bride,  the  specific  undertaking  of  the 
present  session  of  Christ  in  heaven,  and  the  age-ending 
rapture  of  the  Church?  Not  one  of  these  great  themes  can 
be  given  any  meaning  apart  from  the  recognition  of  the 
fullest  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Church.  It  is 
noticeable  that  these  and  many  other  distinctive  New  Testa¬ 
ment  doctrines  are  not  discussed  by  Covenant  theologians 
in  their  writings.  Thus,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  one- 
covenant  idea  has  served  to  deprive  an  uncounted  host  of 
believers  from  the  sanctifying  power  and  blessing  of  much 
New  Testament  truth. 

Without  citing  any  portion  of  the  vast  body  of  Scripture 
which  bears  directly  or  indirectly  upon  it,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  truth  that  human  conditions,  relation¬ 
ships,  and  responsibilities  in  the  present  dispensation  cannot, 
because  of  age-transforming  events,  be  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  preceding  dispensation.  The  major  events  are: 
The  death  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  ascension 
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of  Christ  with  His  present  heavenly  ministry,  the  advent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
unforeseen  age,  the  assumption  of  a  new  divine  purpose,  and 
the  placing  of  Jew  and  Gentile  on  the  one  common  levels 
“under  sin.”  Similarly,  human  conditions,  relationships,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  coming  dispensation  cannot,  because 
of  age-transforming  events,  be  the  same  as  they  are  in  this 
age.  These  major  events  are:  The  removal  of  the  Church 
both  by  resurrection  and  translation,  the  return  on  the  part 
of  God  to  the  completion  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  purposes,  the 
glorious  return  of  Christ  to  the  earth,  the  regathering  and 
exaltation  of  Israel  according  to  covenant  promises,  the 
ending  of  Gentile  times  and  institutions,  the  binding  of  Satan, 
and  the  placing  of  Christ  on  David’s  throne  according  to  the 
oath  of  Jehovah  and  on  that  throne  to  reign  forever.  One 
will  hardly  be  able  to  give  to  these  great  issues  their  due 
consideration  without  recognition  of  the  varied  character  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  dispensations. 

Out  of  the  eight  men  cited  as  defenders  of  dispensations! 
interpretation  six  are  quoted  but  once  briefly.  The  bulk  of 
the  mass  of  quotations  are  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  and 
the  writings  of  the  Editor '  of  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 
(mostly  as  found  in  this  journal),  with  the  latter  more 
quoted  than  the  former.  Dr.  Scofield  was  for  many  years 
and  until  his  death  a  member  of  Paris  Presbytery,  U.S., 
Texas.  And  the  Editor  has  been  for  twenty-one  years  a 
member  of  Dallas  Presbytery,  U.S.,  Texas;  and  was  for  a 
term  of  years  a  member  of  Orange  Presbytery,  U.S.,  North 
Carolina,  and  before  that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  U.S.A., 
New  York.  Based  upon  a  lifetime  of  tireless  study  of  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Scofield  attained  to  an  international 
and  interdenominational  leadership  as  expositor,  recognized 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  when  his  Bible  notes  were 
accepted  by  the  presidents  of  that  University  for  publica¬ 
tion,  and  when  he  was  selected  by  the  same  University  above 
all  other  English  and  American  scholars  to  be  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  Ter-Centenary  1911  Edition  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
His  great  achievements  were  an  honor  to  the  Presbyterian 
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Church,  U.S.  Have  we  reached  the  hour  when  maturity  of 
understanding  of  the  Sacred  Text  is  to  be  penalized  only 
because  it  finds  and  presents  many  vital  truths  which  were 
not  gained  by  worthy  men  of  three  centuries  ago?  Would 
it  not  be  a  wiser  course,  in  view  of  the  present  accepted 
liberty  to  revise  the  standards  of  the  Church,  so  to  recon¬ 
struct  its  text  that  a  latitude  may  be  accorded  to  the  large 
number  of  men  who  can  accept  only  a  dispensational  theology 
and  thus  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  their 
brethren?  It  should  be  remembered  that  basic  Presbyterian 
doctrine  existed  before  Johannes  Cocceius  was  born. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

^  ^  ^ 

DISPENSATIONAL  There  are  many  phases  of  Biblical 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  doctrine  that  have  been  recovered  to 

the  Christian  Church  during  the  past 
two  hundred  years.  The  progress  of  doctrinal  recovery  and 
development  naturally  leads  to  controversy.  Such  contro¬ 
versy  ought  to  be  welcomed,  for  it  helps  to  clarify  the  issues 
involved,  and  usually  postpones  the  formulation  of  dogmatic 
affirmations  until  the  various  angles  of  the  subject  have  been 
reviewed,  and  the  test  of  Biblical  revelation  applied  by  the 
different  schools  of  interpretation. 

In  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  Dispensationalism,  however, 
the  discussion  has  already  progressed  beyond  the  limit  of 
safe  ground  for  either  its  defenders  or  its  opponents.  The 
reason  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Biblical  exegesis,  but 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  History  of  Doctrine.  While  dogma 
ought  to  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  Scriptural  induction,  it 
ought  not  be  formulated  in  nescience  of  doctrinal  history.  It 
is  evident  now  that  the  dispensational  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  has  already  found  its  way  into  both  the  fields  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  and  Doctrinal  Formulation,  but  it  is  just  as 
evident  that  it  has  not  found  its  way  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent  into  the  field  of  Doctrinal  History. 

Any  approach  to  the  doctrinal  history  of  the  subject  will 
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immediately  necessitate  the  consultation  of  a  bibliography, 
No  such  bibliography  exists  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
Dispensationalism,  so  far  as  is  known  to  most  of  the  Biblical 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Its  advocates  do  not  cite  much 
bibliography,  beyond  the  works  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
of  a  few  men,  now  gone  to  their  reward,  who  served  to  open 
up  the  present  discussion  on  the  subject.  Those  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  cite  still  less,  and  most  of  that  for  purposes  of 
refutation. 

It  becomes  obvious,  then,  that  the  preparation  of  such  a 
bibliography  is  in  order.  The  editorial  board  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  believe  that  they  would  be  serving  a  valuable  turn  by 
preparing  and  publishing  such  a  bibliography,  and  this  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Dallas  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

The  thought  in  the  preparation  of  this  bibliography  will 
be  not  to  furnish  material  to  substantiate  either  one  or  an¬ 
other  interpretation  of  the  doctrine,  but  rather  to  furnish  the 
groundwork  for  a  history  of  the  doctrine.  Only  in  this  way 
will  all  concerned  in  the  discussion  have  an  adequate  basis 
for  procedure  into  the  more  formal  and  formulatory  stages 
of  the  controversy. 

Students  of  the  subject  are  invited  to  submit  to  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Seminary  such  bibliography  as  they  may  have 
on  hie,  and  any  comments,  summaries,  or  evaluations  on  the 
various  works  that  they  may  care  to  make. 

Arnold  D.  Ehlert. 

^  ^  ^ 

WHAT  What  may  we  expect  in  Christendom  after  the 

AFTER?  war?  Tension  from  the  present  crisis  has  not 
brought  revival.  When  that  tension  is  gone,  with 
cessation  of  hostilities,  will  the  churches  have  even  the  influ¬ 
ence  they  exert  now?  It  is  a  sobering  thought  to  consider  the 
future  in  store  for  the  Christian  church  unless  the  lethargy 
and  laxity  still  abounding  are  thrown  off. 

Immorality  and  unbelief  swept  America  after  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War.  Much  of  the  same  situation  prevailed  after 
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the  war  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  What  is  to  prevent  a 
similar  outbreak  from  occurring  again?  Are  believers  pre¬ 
pared  to  stem  the  tide  of  selfishness  and  relaxation  which 
will  follow  the  war  now  being  fought,  that  is  to  say,  the 
selfish  indifference  likely  to  appear  within  the  church  itself 
as  well  as  the  world?  The  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  always 
foolishness  to  that  them  perish,  but  how  sad  a  day  for 
Christianity  when  it  fails  to  stir  the  church  likewise. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  fighting  forces  become  conscious 
of  spiritual  needs  and  that  more  Bibles  are  distributed  than 
in  any  previous  period  of  history.  What  are  such  phenomena 
but  a  good  beginning?  From  this  stage  we  must  proceed 
to  earnest  prayer  and  worship,  lives  rich  in  testimony  and 
devotedness,  study,  exposition,  and  defense  of  the  Bible.  Wise 
Solomon  knew  what  it  meant  to  humble  himself  before  God. 
Part  of  the  dedicatory  prayer  which  he  lifted  up  to  the  Lord 
at  the  completion  of  the  first  Jewish  temple  may  serve  to 
prove  this:  “When  thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before 
the  enemy,  because  they  have  sinned  against  thee,  and  shall 
turn  again  to  thee,  and  confess  thy  name,  and  pray,  and 
make  supplication  unto  thee  in  this  house:  Then  hear  thou 
in  heaven,  and  forgive  the  sin  of  thy  people  Israel,  and  bring 
them  again  unto  the  land  which  thou  gavest  unto  their 
fathers.  ...  If  they  sin  against  thee,  (for  there  is  no  man 
that  sinneth  not,)  and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  captives 
unto  the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near;  Yet  if  they  shall 
bethink  themselves  in  the  land  whither  they  were  carried  cap¬ 
tives,  and  repent,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee  in  the 
land  of  them  that  carried  them  captives,  saying.  We  have 
sinned,  and  have  done  perversely,  we  have  committed  wicked¬ 
ness;  And  so  return  unto  thee  with  all  their  heart,  and  with 
all  their  soul,  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  which  led  them 
away  captive,  and  pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land,  which 
thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers,  the  city  which  thou  hast 
chosen,  and  the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name :  Then 
hear  thou  their  prayer  and  their  supplication  in  heaven  thy 
dwelling  place,  and  maintain  their  cause.  And  forgive  thy 
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people  that  have  sinned  against  thee,  and  all  their  transgres. 
sions  wherein  they  have  transgressed  against  thee,  and  give 
them  compassion  before  them  who  carried  them  captive,  that 
they  may  have  compassion  on  them  ...”  (1  Kings  8:33,34,46. 
50). 

John  Henry  Bennetch. 


CORRECTION  The  April-June  1943  Number  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  included  a  review  of  Dr.  Philip  Birn- 
baum’s  critical  work  on  Yefet  ben  *Ali  and  the  Arabic  com¬ 
mentary  upon  Hosea  produced  by  this  leading  Karaite  exe- 
gete.  Mr.  Thompson,  contributor  of  the  review,  writes  that 
the  author  had  to  point  to  an  error  in  his  critique.  It  was 
stated  that  Dr.  Birnbaum  failed  to  make  reference  to  J. 
Fiirst’s  Geschichte  des  Karderthums,  whereas  an  allusion 
to  this  will  be  found  in  a  footnote  on  page  viii.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  indeed  welcomes  the  correction. 
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GREETINGS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  TO 
BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 

“When  Christian  Faith  and  Life  ceased  publication  I  was 
transferred  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
I  have  read  and  reread  again  every  issue  with  great  profit. 
Many  attacks  are  made  on  fundamentalists  that  they  are 
deficient  in  scholarship,  but  Bibliotheca  Sa^ra  gives  the  lie  to 
that  accusation  and  we  are  thankful  for  it.  Another  danger 
of  conservative  theologians  has  been  that  they  have  been  very 
often  led  into  side  issues  and  in  their  defence  of  their  side 
issues  have  severed  themselves  from  fellow  Christians  with 
whom  otherwise  they  would  be  in  harmony.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  while  not  closing  its  pages  to  constructive  new  thought, 
has  not  fallen  into  this  error,  but  keeps  on  justifying  and 
reiterating  the  great  evangelical  truths  which  should  bind  all 
conservative  theologians  together.  May  God  permit  that  they 
may  long  continue  this  policy  and  go  on  edifjring  the  servants 
of  God.” 

George  Dolman,  L.Th., 

Elmswell  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  England 


“Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  upon  the 
celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  publication  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  The  magazine  holds  a  large  place  in  my  studies,  and, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  fills  a  great  need  in  a  really 
studious  minister’s  life.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
minister  throughout  the  country.  May  the  Lord  strengthen 
both  your  hearts  and  hands  in  the  publishing  of  this  very 
excellent  magazine.” 

W.  S.  Hottel, 

President  of  the  Denver  (Col.)  Bible  Institute 


“May  I  .  .  .  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Sacra.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  help  and  blessing 
to  me.” 

E.  A.  Halleen,  D.D., 

President  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 
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“Along  with  my  renewal  for  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1943  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  another  word  of  praise  for 
such  a  worthy  theological  quarterly.  My  subscription  began 
with  the  first  issue  put  out  by  the  Dallas  Seminary  in  1934 
and  I  value  the  complete  set  to  date  of  36  volumes  more  than 
words  can  express.  For  those  who  are  seeking  Biblical  help 
that  is  safe,  sane  and  scholarly,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
in  publications  today  that  can  surpass  it.  .  .  .  May  the  Lord 
continue  to  bless  this  fine  ministry  to  the  Bible  students  of 
this  generation  and  may  its  infiuence  spread  to  many  others, 
is  my  prayer.” 

Fred  A.  Flora, 

Pastor,  First  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Los  Angeles 


“Most  hearty  congratulations  on  the  publication  of  your 
centennial  issue.  This  splendid  achievement  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Quarterly’s 
unswerving  loyalty  to  foundational  Christian  truth,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  vagaries  of  modern  popular  speculations.  In¬ 
terest  in  the  eternal  verities  will  never  cease  while  man  is 
free  to  search  out  and  testify  to  the  Truth.  May  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  go  on  expounding  that  truth  until  time  merges 
into  eternity.” 

Newman  Watts,  M.R.S.L.,  F.Ph.S.,  F.V.I., 
Christian  journalist  of  Sutton,  Surrey,  England 


“I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the  proclamation  of 
your  Centennial  Committee  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  and  it  has 
called  up  old  memories.  My  first  acquaintance  with  it  was 
in  the  very  old  days,  when  Dr.  Moorehead  of  Xenia,  Ohio, 
was  connected  with  it.  Afterwards  I  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  who  published  three  lengthy  articles 
for  me.  In  the  other  line  of  ‘ancestry,’  I  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  about  1906  with  the  Bible  Student  and  Teacher,  whose 
editor  of  that  time  was  a  very  careful  student  of  many  lines 
of  knowledge.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Bible  Champion  in 
1913,  and  I  was  a  regular  writer  for  this  until  it  merged  with 
Christian  Faith  and  Life,  which  long  listed  my  name  among 
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its  contributors.  F.  J.  Boyer  contributed  many  years  of  his 
life  and  a  great  deal  of  money  to  keeping  alive  these  publica¬ 
tions  as  a  witness  to  the  Faith.  .  . 

George  McCready  Price,  A.A.A.S., 
Formerly  Professor  in  Walla  Walla  College 


“My  uncle,  Dr.  George  F.  Magoun,  was  devoted  to  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  In  my  student  days  at  Grinnell  I  won¬ 
dered  how  he  could  read  'such  stuff.’  I  became  as  devoted  as 
he  was  and  even  more  fond  of  the  quarterly.  Some  of  my 
best  work  has  gone  into  it  [associate  editor,  1908-1932;  also 
with  the  Bible  Champion,  1916-1922,  and  Christian  Faith  and 
Life,  1938,  1939],  and  I  can  say  that  my  proof  reading  was 
a  real  help.  It  was  all  a  labor  of  love  on  my  part.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Wiener’s  proof  was  not  easy  reading,  but  his  complete  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  critical  weakness  caused  me  so  much  fun 
that  I  was  delighted  to  do  the  work  [proof  reader  of  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  1896-1932 ;  contributed  5  critical  notes,  28  book 
reviews,  31  articles].” 

Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Ph.D., 
Author  and  Educator  of  Belmont,  Massachusetts 


“I  was  very  much  interested  to  receive  your  notice  con¬ 
cerning  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  .  .  .You  may  rest  assured  that  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  I  am  glad  to 
extend  cordial  and  hearty  good  wishes  to  your  publication 
and  its  editors,  and  trust  that  its  testimony  will  continue  vig¬ 
orous  and  fresh  and  virile  until  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  re¬ 
turns.  If  I  can  do  an3d;hing  further  by  way  of  felicitation, 
just  call  on  me.” 

William  J.  Jones,  M.A., 
Acting  Editor  of  Publication,  American  Sunday- 
School  Union 


“In  common  with  a  mighty  multitude  of  Bible  teachers 
and  students,  I  rejoice  in  the  centennial  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
It  is  a  great  achievement  to  have  maintained  publication 
since  the  middle  of  last  century,  especially  in  view  of  the 
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evangelical  and  conservative  standpoint  of  the  quarterly.  Dur- 
ing  this  century  of  witness  to  the  unchanging  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  faith,  theological  science  has  experienced  up¬ 
heavals,  comparable  to  those  of  physical  science.  These  have 
not  tended  towards  the  promotion  of  pure  and  undeiiled  re¬ 
ligion.  In  these  circumstances,  the  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
has  never  ceased  to  remind  the  Church  of  Christ  that  the  only 
rock  on  which  she  can  safely  build  is  what  Gladstone  called 
‘the  impregnable  rock  of  Holy  Scripture.*  May  the  old 
quarterly  survive  to  celebrate  a  second  centennial.** 

Henry  S.  Curr,  Ph.D., 

Principal  of  All  Nations  Bible  College,  London,  England 


“Congratulations  are  certainly  in  order  on  the  beginning 
of  Volume  100  of  that  great  old  theological  quarterly,  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  We  of  the  Sword  of  the  Lord  rejoice  with 
you  in  the  round  century  and  more  of  achievement  of  this 
quarterly.  And  may  the  ministry  of  this  publication  greatly 
increase  and  be  abundantly  blessed  of  God.  . .  .  How  fine  it  is 
that  this  quarterly  magazine  has  through  the  many  years 
stood  for  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.** 

John  R.  Rice,  D.D., 

Editor  of  the  Sword  of  the  Lord,  Wheaton,  Illinois 


“I  have  been  getting  it  [Bibliotheca  Sacra]  ever  since  the 
[Dallas]  Seminary  took  it  over.  I  think  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  safest  and  soundest  Bible 
interpreters  that  we  have  today  in  the  field  of  Biblical  expo¬ 
sition.  I  state  this  not  because  I  know  him  personally  and 
value  his  friendship,  but  I  think  Tm  honestly  stating  a  fact 
.  .  .  Be  assured  I  am  recommending  this  magazine  to  my 
friends.  I  even  make  some  little  financial  offer  to  some  to 
get  them  started.** 

George  Edward  Muran, 

Pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Port 
Huron,  Michigan 


“I  subscribed  to  Bibliotheca  Saxyra  first  when  the  Dallas 
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Seminary  took  it  over  some  eight  years  ago,  and  that  on  the 
strength  of  a  commendatory  note  in  the  Sunday  School  Times. 
Since  then  I  have  been  both  a  constant  subscriber  and  reader, 
and  have  had  a  great  many  blessings  in  studying  the  things 
you  have  brought  before  us.  I  wish  I  might  fairly  be  more 
specific  in  giving  credit  to  the  contributors  and  their  efforts 
for  their  helpfulness,  but  I  must  be  limited  to  one,  the  series 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  came  at  a  time  I  was  engaged  in  an 
original  study  of  the  subject,  and  noted  the  comparatively  few 
orthodox  works  on  this  theme  available.” 

James  A.  Horton, 

Pastor  of  South  Jackson  Church,  Jackson,  Michigan 


VICTORY 

“Lifted  up  are  we  on  high. 

Up  between  the  earth  and  sky; 

One  with  Him,  with  Him  we  die. 

Hallelujah,  what  a  Saviour! 

Reigning  now  with  Him  in  life. 

Living  here  where  sin  in  rife; 

Yet  victorious  in  the  strife. 

Hallelujah,  what  a  Saviour! 

— With  sincere  congratulations  on  your  centenary  year.” 

R.  H.  Burrows, 
Subscriber  and  Poet  in  Chicago 


“Hearty  congratulations  to  the  Editors  and  friends  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  What  a  remarkable  geneaology  .  .  .  what 
an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  work!  It  is  a  record;  a 
labor  in  which  every  one  who  has  shared  in  it  may  rejoice. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  it  is  very  evident  from  the  ably 
edited  numbers  coming  to  us  each  quarter,  that  the  work  is 
more  far  reaching  than  ever.  And  truly  it  is  needed  while 
the  tides  of  iniquity,  atheism  and  all  forms  of  unbelief  roll 
on.” 

William  Henry  Jordan, 
Formerly  President  of  Omaha  Bible  Institute 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Author’s  note:  This  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  continues  the  studies 
in  Anthropology.  It  is  the  second  in  this  series  and  will  continue  for  at 
least  six  succeeding  issues.  This  entire  division  of  Systematic  Theology 
includes :  the  creation  of  man,  his  estate,  his  fall,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin. 

III.  MAN’S  ESTATE  AT  CREATION 
Having  given  some  consideration  to  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  systems  which  essay  to  solve  the  problem  of 
human  origin,  this  work  proceeds  on  the  assured  ground  that 
man  came  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator  in  precisely  the  man¬ 
ner  that  is  set  forth  in  the  infallible  Oracles  of  Truth.  There 
is  therefore  a  third  consideration  to  be  attended,  namely, 
man’s  estate  at  creation.  Here  no  complications  arise  other 
than  the  right  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Text.  The  evo¬ 
lutionary  theory  is  unable  to  give  any  worthy  record  of  man’s 
first  estate.  In  that  system  supposed  interminable  ages  are 
depended  upon  to  create  an  oblivion  from  which  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  could  be  expected.  It  is  logical  enough,  having  begun 
with  nothing,  to  end  with  nothing.  If  the  idea  of  man’s  end¬ 
less  existence  be  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  it  must  be  as¬ 
serted  that  it  is  only  the  man  whom  God  has  created  that 
endures  forever.  The  man  of  supposed  natural  origin  has  no 
more  worthy  destiny  than  his  assumed  beginning.  Concern¬ 
ing  him  there  is  no  dependable  information.  The  system 
which  by  its  arrogation  brands  God  as  a  liar  in  matters  of 
human  origin,  should  find  a  logical  destiny  for  its  fictitious 
characters  without  drawing  upon  revelation.  Systematic 
Theology  is  concerned  only  with  the  truth  which  the  Bible 
records,  and  with  respect  to  man  the  Bible  presents  a  wide 
field  of  harmonious  facts  to  be  considered  and  from  these 
definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

The  twofold  nature  of  man’s  being — that  which  is  mate- 
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rial  and  that  which  is  immaterial — is  determined  in  the  very 
way  in  which  man  was  created.  It  is  written:  “And  the 
Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  [face]  the  breath  of  lives  [plural] ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul”  (Gen.  2:7).  Thus  the  material 
part  of  man  was  formed  in  all  its  completeness  from  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  lacking  only  that  from  God  which  gave  life. 
That  breath  from  God  was  a  rational  soul  and  spirit  which 
was  as  far  removed  from  other  forms  of  life  that  are  in  the 
world  as  God  is  removed  from  His  creation.  This  inbreath¬ 
ing  was  an  endless  life — a  life  not  subject  to  death,  even 
though,  as  a  penalty  for  sin,  the  body  dies.  Such  is  the  char¬ 
acter  and  duration  of  God-breathed  human  life.  This  in¬ 
breathed  life  is  not  to  be  confused  with  “the  gift  of  God 
which  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”  (Rom. 
6:23).  The  latter  is  the  inbreathing  of  regeneration  and  is 
freely  bestowed  upon  all  who  believe  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  The  Word  of  God  records  three  divine  inbreathings: 
(a)  That  by  which  man  became  a  living  soul  with  an  eternal 
existence  whether  it  be  in  weal  or  woe;  (b)  the  inbreathing 
into  the  disciples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  resurrected  Christ 
(John  20:22);  and  (c)  the  inbreathing  of  the  Word  of  God 
which  is  its  inspiration  (2  Tim.  3:16). 

The  truth  respecting  man’s  being  may  be  divided  some¬ 
what  naturally  into  seven  main  divisions,  namely,  (a)  The 
material  part  of  man;  (b)  the  immaterial  part  of  man;  (c) 
the  environment  of  the  first  man;  (d)  the  responsibility  of 
the  first  man;  (e)  the  moral  qualities  of  the  first  man;  (f) 
the  tempter  of  the  first  man;  and  (g)  the  temptation  of  the 
first  man. 

1.  The  Material  Part  of  Man. 

Combining  in  himself  that  which  is  material — a  physical 
body — ,  and  that  which  is  immaterial — a  soul  and  spirit — 
man  is  thus  related  in  two  directions — to  substance  and  to 
spirit  existence.  Animals,  it  is  true,  partake  of  similar  dual 
factors;  but  their  immaterial  part  is  but  a  form  of  created 
life,  and  in  their  material  part,  while  similar  in  many  re- 
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spects  to  man — ^possessing  flesh,  bones,  nerves,  brain,  blood, 
vital  organs,  and  powers  of  procreation — ,  the  refinements 
of  the  human  body  are  lacking.  The  body  of  a  brute  is 
adapted  to  the  activities  of  the  brute,  while  the  body  of  man 
is  adapted  to  his  participation  in  art,  science,  literature,  and 
mechanics.  It  is  evident  that  the  human  body  provides  a 
medium  for  sensation,  ecstacy,  and  pain  corresponding  to  the 
exalted  character  of  human  nature,  as  in  contrast  to  the  less 
exalted  requirements  of  animal  life.  Much  that  is  germane 
to  the  present  phase  of  this  discussion  has  been  considered 
earlier  under  the  Anthropologiccil  Argument  for  the  existence 
of  God.  The  body  of  man  and  the  body  of  the  animal  exhibit 
the  thought  and  design  of  the  Creator;  but  the  body  of  man, 
being  more  delicate  and  refined,  is  an  imposing  and  impres¬ 
sive  manifestation  of  the  divine  purpose. 

a.  The  Structural  Character  of  the  Human  Body. 

With  its  incomparable  sublime  simplicity,  the  Word  of 
God  declares  that  God  formed  man’s  body  from  the  dust  of 
the  ground.  Chemically,  this  is  true.  One  scientific  authority 
states  that  sixteen  elements  of  the  soil  are  represented  in  the 
human  body.  These  he  enumerates  as  follows:  Calcium, 
carbon,  chlorine,  fluorine,  hydrogen,  iodine,  iron,  mag¬ 
nesium,  manganese,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
silicon,  sodium,  sulphur.  The  vital  minerals  being  lime,  iron, 
potassium,  magnesium,  sodium,  and  silicon.  All  of  these  min¬ 
erals  are  present,  but  in  inorganic  form  and  compose  nearly 
six  per  cent  of  the  body,  the  remainder  being  of  water,  car¬ 
bon,  and  gases.  Though  no  mineral  in  its  organic  form  can 
be  assimilated  by  the  human  body,  when  transformed  from 
/  organic  to  inorganic  by  their  absorption  into  vegetation  or 
being  broken  down  by  chemical  action,  they  are  then  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  their  place  in  the  human  body.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  testimony  of  science  reiterates  the  Biblical  dis¬ 
closure  that  the  human  body  is  “of  the  earth,  earthy”  (1  Cor. 
15:47-49),  and  the  spirit  of  man,  like  a  “treasure,”  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  “earthen  vessel”  (2  Cor.  4:7). 

By  a  marvelous  function  of  the  human  body,  which  be- 
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lon^  to  the  process  of  life,  the  body  of  a  normal  living  per¬ 
son  is  constantly  casting  off  and  taking  on  its  own  elements. 
The  child  grows  and  the  body  of  a  mature  person  is  sustained 
by  unceasing  appropriation  of  new  materials  which  come  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  from  the  dust  of  the  ground.  To  some 
degree,  the  growing  and  sustaining  of  the  body  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  first  creative  undertaking  when  God  formed  the 
body  from  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

Of  solemn  import  are  the  words  which  assert  that  man’s 
body  returns  to  the  dust  from  which  it  was  originally  derived. 
Of  this  dissolution  it  is  written :  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out 
of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return”  (Gen.  3:19). 

So  adapted  is  the  body  to  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
the  immaterial  man  that  he  in  no  wise  becomes  conscious  of 
any  separation  between  the  body  and  the  soul.  All  ecstacy, 
pain,  sensation,  or  ability  which  expresses  itself  in  and 
through  the  body  is  identified  as  one’s  own  person  and  as 
belonging  to  one’s  own  self.  In  a  most  exceptional  spiritual 
experience,  the  Apostle  declares  of  himself,  “whether  in  the 
body,  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell : 
God  knoweth”  (2  Cor.  12:2). 

Though  material  and  immaterial  parts  of  man  are  often 
set  over  against  each  other  and  reference  is  made  to  them 
as  component  parts  of  man’s  being,  man  is,  nevertheless,  a 
unity— one  being — and  the  material  and  immaterial  can  be 
separated  only  by  physical  death.  There  is  a  psychology 
abroad  which  treats  man  as  an  integer,  a  monad,  and  asserts 
that  the  immaterial  part  of  man  is  not  the  man,  nor  is  the 
material  part  of  the  man;  but  that  he  is  the  tertium  quid  of 
both  elements  united.  Naturally,  there  is  a  ground  on  which 
this  thesis  might  rest,  but  the  Bible  definitely  and  constantly 
separates  these  two  factors  in  man’s  being.  The  logical  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  psychology  is  that  death  is  the  end  of  man’s  ex¬ 
istence  since  the  body  so  obviously  ceases  to  function  and  de¬ 
cays,  and  man’s  immaterial  part,  being,  as  supposed,  insepara- 
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ble  from  the  body,  must  suffer  the  same  fate.  Over  against  this, 
the  Scriptures  teach  with  clearness  that  man  though  a  unity 
is  composed  of  separable  parts.  While  the  immaterial  part 
of  man  resides  in  the  body  the  sense  of  unity  is  all  that  man 
experiences.  At  death  these  elements  are  separated  for  a 
season  only  to  be  reunited  in  God’s  appointed  time  and  way. 
It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  those  two  parts  are  separable. 

Mr.  Heard  in  his  book  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,  declares: 
“We  are  advancing  in  the  right  direction  when  we  maintain 
the  separate  existence  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  yet  regard 
the  former  as  perfectly  pervading  the  latter,  nay,  as  being 
the  formative  principle  by  which  it  is  constructed  and 
adapted  to  our  nature  and  use.  The  goal  to  which  modem 
research  is  tending  is  the  point  where  the  old  dualism  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  body  will  not  disappear,  but  combine  instead 
under  some  higher  law  of  unity  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
grasped.  Physiology  and  psychology  will  not  stand  contrasted 
as  they  do  now,  but  rather  appear  as  the  two  sides  of  the 
same  thing  seen  in  its  outward  and  inward  aspect.  The 
resurrection  of  the  body,  which  at  present  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  spiritualists  and  foolishness  to  materialists,  will 
then  be  found  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  as  well  as  the  power 
of  God,  and  so  the  Scripture  intimations  of  the  unity  of 
man’s  true  nature  in  one  person  will  be  abundantly  vindi¬ 
cated.  According  to  Scripture,  the  body  is  neither  the  slave 
of  the  soul  nor  its  prison-house,  as  philosophy,  with  its  dual- 
istic  views  of  body  and  mind,  has  constantly  taught.  The 
relation  of  the  two  may  be  described  as  sacramental;  the 
body  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spir¬ 
itual  mind.  The  mind  is  not  seated  in  one  part  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  whole ;  it  does  not  employ  one  class  of  organs  only, 
but  all.  Hence  the  well-known  Hebraism,  *A11  my  bones  shall 
praise  thee;’  and  the  other  expression,  ‘Naphshi,’  which  we 
render  as  ‘My  soul,’  but  which  might  be  better  expressed 
‘Myself.’  The  entire  nature  of  the  mind  breathing  through 
the  entire  body.”' 
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In  1876  St.  George  Mivart  wrote  in  Lessons  From  Nature: 
“The  lesson,  then,  concerning  man,  which  we  seem  to  gather 
from  nature  as  revealed  to  us  in  our  own  consciousness  and 
as  externally  observed,  is  that  man  differs  fundamentally  from 
every  other  creature  which  presents  itself  to  our  senses.  That 
he  differs  absolutely,  and  therefore  differs  in  origin  also.  Al¬ 
though  a  strict  unity,  one  material  whole  with  one  form  or 
force  (not  made  of  two  parts  mutually  acting,  according  to 
the  vulgar  notion  of  soul  and  body),  yet  he  is  seen  to  be  a 
compound  unity  in  which  two  distinct  orders  of  being  unite. 
He  is  manifestly  ‘animal,*  with  the  reflex  functions,  feelings, 
desires,  and  emotions  of  an  animal.  Yet  equally  manifest  is 
it  that  he  has  a  special  nature  ‘looking  before  and  after,* 
which  constitutes  him  ‘rational.*  Ruling,  comprehending,  in¬ 
terpreting,  and  completing  much  in  nature,  we  also  see  in 
him  that  which  manifestly  points  above  nature.  We  see  this, 
since  we  know  that  he  can  conceive  mind  indefinitely  aug¬ 
mented  in  power,  and  devoid  of  those  limitations  and  imper¬ 
fections  it  exhibits  in  him.  Manifestly  a  contemplation  of 
nature  must  be  futile  indeed  which  neglects  to  ponder  over 
those  ideas  of  power,  wisdom,  purpose,  goodness,  and  will 
which  are  revealed  to  him  in  and  by  his  own  nature  as  he 
knows  it  to  exist,  and  therefore  as  conceivably  existing  in  a 
far  higher  form  in  that  vast  universe  of  being  of  which  he  is 
a  self-conscious  fragment.*** 

The  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  no  distinctive 
word  for  the  body  of  man  suggests  the  limitations  in  earlier 
revelations  on  that  doctrine.  This,  however,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  progress  of  doctrine  observable  along  many  specific 
lines.  The  Old  Testament  does  refer  to  the  soul  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  man  and  to  portions  of  the  body  as  members 
in  particular.  James  asserts  that  “the  body  without  the  spirit 
is  dead**  (2:26),  but  this  implies  that  these  features — ^body 
and  spirit — are  capable  of  being  separated.  So  the  Apostle 
states:  “Whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent 
from  the  Lord.  . .  .  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather 
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to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord” 
(2  Cor.  5 :6-8).  The  Apostle  also  likens  the  body  to  that  which 
is  “outward”  and  the  soul  and  spirit  to  that  which  is  “in. 
ward.”  He  writes:  “For  which  cause  we  faint  not;  but 
though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  wan  is  re¬ 
newed  day  by  day”  (2  Cor.  4:16).  And  Peter’s  personal  testi- 
mony  is  as  definite:  “Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am 
in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remem¬ 
brance;  knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taber¬ 
nacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  shewed  me.  More¬ 
over,  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease 
to  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance”  (2  Pet.  1 :13-16). 
Christ  gave  an  arresting  warning  which  incorporates  tbe 
same  truth :  “And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell”  (Matt.  10:28).  By  these 
and  many  similar  Scriptures  the  proof  is  offered  that  man 
is  a  unified  ego  while  he  is  “at  home”  in  the  body ;  yet  not  so 
unified  that  his  essential  elements  cannot  be  identified,  or, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  separated. 

The  human  body  was  injured  by  the  fall.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  now  injured,  none  can  fully  estimate.  It  became  a 
dying,  death-doomed  body.  The  fact  that,  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  created,  it  possessed  vital  organs  and  was  self-sus¬ 
tained  as  the  body  is  now  sustained  indicates  that,  apart 
from  such  protection  and  support  as  God  may  have  provided, 
the  original,  or  unfallen  body,  was  capable  of  death.  Death 
was  not  then  inevitable,  though  it  was  possible.  God  im¬ 
posed  the  sentence  of  death— death  in  all  its  forms — upon  the 
first  man  and  through  him  upon  the  race  (Rom.  5 :12)  as  a 
penalty  for  sin.  As  first  created  man  was  not  subject  to 
death;  yet,  because  of  sin,  man  became  a  dying  creature. 
Though  life  is  ever  constructing  the  body,  death  is  ever  de¬ 
stroying  and  with  the  certainty  in  view,  apart  from  those 
who  experience  the  rapture  and  thus  do  not  die,  that  death 
will  win  the  conflict.  “It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die” 
(Heb.  9:27). 
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b.  The  Future  of  the  Human  Body. 

Though  too  often  unobserved,  the  Word  of  God  declares 
that  in  every  instance,  whether  of  the  unsaved  or  of  the 
saved,  the  human  body  will  be  raised  from  the  dead.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words  by  Christ  are  incapable  of  any  other  interpre¬ 
tation:  “For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself ;  and  hath  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of 
man.  Marvel  not  at  this:  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the 
which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  damnation”  (John  5:26-29).  The  fact  that  Daniel 
12:2,  3  is  somewhat  restricted  would  indicate,  as  the  context 
asserts,  that  it  is  only  Daniel’s  people,  or  Israel,  who  are  in 
view.  Having  made  reference  to  the  incomparable  trial  that 
is  predicted  for  Israel,  the  prophet  declares,  “And  many  of 
them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some 
to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  con¬ 
tempt”  (Dan.  12:2).  The  restriction  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
words  “many  of  them,”  which  is  clearly  not  aU  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  Doubtless  those  not  raised  at  that  time 
are  the  unregenerate  Gentiles  of  whose  resurrection  there  is 
specific  revelation  (cf.  John  5:28;  Rev.  20:12).  Still  an¬ 
other  lucid  passage  states  the  universality  of  resurrection  for 
all  human  bodies :  “For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order: 
Christ  the  firstfruits;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his 
coming.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have 
put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power.  For  he  must 
reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death”  (1  Cor.  15:22-26).  The 
one  exception  mentioned  in  this  context  being  of  those  saints 
who  do  not  “sleep” ;  yet  their  bodies  are  to  be  changed.  It  is 
written:  “Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery;  We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound. 
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and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  mtist  put  on  immortality”  (1  Cor.  16:51-63).  And 
thus,  also,  as  to  universality  the  Apostle  says:  “And  have 
hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also  allow,  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  unjust”  (Acts  24:16). 

A  full  description  of  the  character  of  the  believer’s  resur¬ 
rection  body  is  to  be  gained  by  an  induction  of  all  the  dis¬ 
closures  which  the  New  Testament  affords  of  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection  body:  “For  our  conversation  is  in  heaven;  from 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  he 
is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself”  (Phil.  3:20, 
21).  This,  however,  pertains  only  to  the  body  of  those  who 
being  saved  are  raised  at  the  coming  of  Christ  (cf.  1  Cor. 
16:23).  As  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body  of  the 
unsaved  in  which  they  “stand”  before  the  Great  White 
Throne  (Rev.  20:12),  little  may  be  determined.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  their  resurrection  at  the  time 
and  place  divinely  appointed. 

What  is  ever  a  question  of  engaging  interest,  namely, 
“How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and  with  what  body  do  they 
come?”  (1  Cor.  16:36),  is  answered  by  the  Apostle  in  1 
Corinthians  16:36-44.  The  problem  of  a  literal  or  actual  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  believer’s  body  by  resurrection  after  its 
dissolution  in  the  grave,  or  after  an  immediate  destruction  of 
the  elements,  is  one  about  which  many  theories  have  been 
propounded.  Most  determining  is  the  truth  that  in  His  res¬ 
urrection — ^the  pattern  of  the  Christian’s  resurrection—, 
Christ  left  nothing  of  His  material  body  in  the  tomb.  Over 
against  this  disclosure  is  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  that 
the  resurrection  body  will  be  related  to  the  present  body  as 
the  harvest  is  related  to  the  seed  from  which  it  germinates-- 
which  seed  must  always  decay.  Even  in  the  existence  of  the 
present  body  there  is  difficulty  in  identification  of  its  parts 
over  any  period  of  time.  The  constant  flux  of  its  substance 
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is  such  that  the  entire  body  is  dissolved  and  rebuilt  at  least 
within  seven  years.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  a  matter  of 
identity  of  particles  or  of  the  resurrection  of  relics  any  more 
than  the  harvest  is  the  reappearing  of  the  actual  matter 
which  was  contained  in  the  decaying  seed.  In  the  case  of 
Christ,  the  remaining  of  a  vestige  of  His  body  in  the  tomb 
would  have  established  the  error  that  He  did  not  rise  from 
the  dead.  A  very  evident  mystery  is  involved.  There  is  no 
ground  for  doubt  regarding  the  truth  that  the  individual 
personality  in  its  organic  unity  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  is 
not  only  redeemed  with  eternity  in  view ;  but  that  the  body  is 
raised  and  shares  its  own  specific  redemption  along  with  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  man  (Rom.  8:19-23).  The  body  is  raised 
and  reunited  with  the  soul  and  spirit.  It  is  the  present  body 
that  is  raised,  but  in  the  sense  that  its  identity  is  utterly 
merged  into,  and  deposited  within,  the  new  body.  A  complete 
identity  is  assumed — ^that  which  is  sown  is  raised  (cf.  1  Cor. 
15:42-44).  Human  speculation  is  useless  as  to  specific  par¬ 
ticles  which  identify  any  body  in  this  life  or  the  life  to  come. 

Having  declared  the  fact  that  there  is  variety  in  the  flesh 
of  creatures  and  having  stated  that  the  resurrection  body  is 
related  to  the  present  body  as  the  harvest  is  related  to  the 
seed,  the  Apostle  asserts  that  the  present  body  is  sown.  Of 
this  he  writes :  **So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It 
is  sown  in  corruption ;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption :  it  is  sown 
in  dishonour;  it  is  raised  in  glory:  it  is  sown  in  weakness; 
it  is  raised  in  power :  it  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body”  (1  Cor.  15:42-44).  Here  by  four  mighty 
transformations — corruption  to  incorruption ;  dishonor  to 
glory;  weakness  to  power;  and  the  natural,  or  that  adapted 
to  the  soul,  to  spiritual,  or  that  adapted  to  the  spirit — is  dis¬ 
played  the  extent  of  the  change  through  which  the  believer’s 
body,  having  experienced  death,  will  pass. 

Two  vital  words  are  employed  in  this  whole  context  and 
with  softened  effect — sown  (vs.  42)  and  sleep  (vs.  51).  The 
former  is  used  in  place  of  the  more  familiar  word  bury.  In 
the  use  of  either  word  the  thought  of  interment  is  indicated. 
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but  there  is  no  resurrection  hope  implied  in  the  word  bury  as 
is  implied  in  the  word  sown.  And  while  sleep  is  a  New  Tes- 
tament  term  meaning  death  (John  11:11-14;  1  Cor.  11:30), 
it  is  that  peculiar  aspect  of  death  belonging  only  to  the  Chris, 
tian,  from  which  his  body  will  be  awakened  by  the  trumpet 
of  God  at  the  coming  of  Christ  (1  Thess.  4:16;  1  Cor.  16:52). 
The  time  of  this  resurrection  is  given  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  Christ  to  receive 
His  own — ^those  who  are  saved  in  this  age.  Earlier  in  this 
chapter,  this  event  is  set  forth.  The  passage  states:  “For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 
But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  firstfruits;  after¬ 
ward  they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coming”  (vss.  22,  23). 
Thus,  to  the  same  end,  it  is  written :  “But  I  would  not  have 
you  to  be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 
For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall 
not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first:  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord. 
Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  these  words”  (1  Thess. 
4:13-18;  cf.  Phil.  3:10,  11,  20,  21;  Titus  2:11-13). 

As  an  exception  to  this  clear  teaching  as  to  the  universal¬ 
ity  of  the  resurrection  of  bodies  of  Christians  is  the  abrupt 
statement  that  “we  shall  not  all  sleep”  (1  Cor.  15:51),  that 
is,  not  all  Christians  are  to  experience  death.  By  these  ar¬ 
resting  words  a  hitherto  unrevealed  purpose  of  God,  here 
termed  a  mystery^  is  disclosed.  As  elsewhere  declared,  some 
will  be  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (1 
Thess.  4:15-17) ;  but  these  do  not  enter  heaven  in  the  present 
body  of  limitation.  For  these,  this  body  will  be  changed,  and 
that  “in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye”  (vss.  51,  52). 
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The  change  here  indicated  is  not  as  to  residence,  though  such 
a  change  is  determined  (1  Thess.  4:17),  but  rather  the  change 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  body  itself.  It  has  just  been  stated 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
“neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption”  (1  Cor.  15:50). 
“The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed”  (vs.  52).  Including  him¬ 
self  as  one  who  might  not  die,  the  Apostle  draws  the  sharp 
contrast  between  those  who  are  raised  incorruptible  and  those 
who  are  changed  from  the  living  state  to  the  body  of  glory 
and  without  death.  “For  this  corruption  shall  put  on  incor¬ 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality”  (vs.  53). 
Those  to  whom  these  promises  are  addressed  have,  when 
saved,  “put  off’  the  old  man  and  “put  on”  the  new  man  (Eph. 
4:22-24;  Col.  3:9,  10),  but  now  they  are  said  to  “put  on” 
either  incorruption  or  immortality;  all  of  which  implies  that 
corruption  and  mortality  will  be  put  off.  Incorruption  is 
that  estate  of  body  which  is  attained  through  resurrection 
from  the  dead  and  is  described  in  previous  verses  (vss.  35-50) 
and  is  the  usvxd  experience  of  believers ;  while  immortality  is 
that  estate  of  body  which  is  attained  by  an  immediate  change, 
apart  from  death,  and  is  an  exception  since  it  is  only  for 
those  who  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
The  final  consequence  is  identical  in  either  case,  being,  as  it 
will  be,  a  body  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of  Christ  (Phil. 
3:20,  21). 

The  theological  usage  of  the  word  immortality  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  endless  existence  of  the  soul,  must  be  called  in 
question.  Mortality  is  wholly  a  physical  term  and  its  oppo¬ 
site,  immortality f  is  no  less  so.  The  phrase,  “the  immortality 
of  the  soul,”  cannot  but  mislead  and  is  without  the  slightest 
Biblical  warrant. 

Christ  is  the  one  exception  to  the  otherwise  universal 
human  program  in  which  either  incorruption  or  immortality 
is  attained.  Though  He  died.  He  did  not  see  corruption  and 
His  present  estate  is  not  that  of  incorruption,  but  it  is  im¬ 
mortality.  Psalm  16:10  predicts  both  Christ’s  death  and  the 
truth  that  He  would  not  see  corruption.  This  context  reads: 
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“For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.”  And  the  Apostle 
Peter  brings  forward  the  same  truth  in  his  Pentecostal  ser¬ 
mon  (cf.  Acts  2:25-31).  The  reference,  Peter  asserts,  cannot 
be  to  David  since  David  had  already  seen  corruption.  It  is 
therefore  accurately  declared  of  Christ  as  to  His  present 
bodily  estate  in  heaven:  “Who  only  hath  immortality,  dwell- 
ing  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto;  whom  no 
man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see:  to  whom  be  honour  and  power 
everlasting.  Amen”  (1  Tim.  6:16).  The  specific  fact  that 
Christ  alone  hath  immortality  will  be  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  the  truth  that  all  who  “sleep  in  Jesus”  await  the 
hour  of  His  return  as  the  appointed  time  when  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  change  from  corruption  to  incorruption  will  take 
place,  and  the  mortal,  or  those  yet  living,  await  the  same 
hour  of  their  experience  of  change  from  mortal  to  immortal. 
Thus  Christ  only  has  entered  into  the  glory  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  body.  He  is  the  display  of  resurrection’s  glory  and 
the  “first  fruits”  of  them  that  slept  (1  Cor.  15:20,  23). 

Death  is  consistently  presented  in  the  Bible  as  a  thing 
which  is  abnormal,  a  judgment  upon  man  because  of  sin.  In 
all  faithfulness  the  warning  was  given  to  Adam  that,  as  a 
result  of  his  disobedience,  dying  thou  shalt  die  (Gen.  2:17). 
As  created,  Adam  was  free  from  death.  In  the  face  of  this 
warning,  he  disobeyed  God  and  the  impending  penalty  fell. 
The  larger  treatment  of  this  event  belongs  to  Hamartiohgy 
and  under  that  division  will  be  taken  up  again.  Suffice  to 
indicate  here  that  all  three  forms  of  death — physical,  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  the  second  death — ^became  the  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  race  through  his  sin.  Physical  death  is  universal  to  all 
of  Adam’s  posterity  and  immediate  on  the  ground  that  they 
as  present  in  Adam  the  federal  head,  partook  in  the  death- 
imposing  sin.  They  shared  in  the  sin,  being  “in  the  loins” 
of  their  father  Adam  (cf.  Heb.  7:9,  10).  No  other  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Romans  5:12  will  carry  through  the  explanatory 
verses  which  follow  (13-21).  The  fact  of  man’s  physical 
death  is  accounted  for  in  the  Bible  on  no  other  basis  than 
this  share  in  Adam’s  sin.  In  Adam’s  case  the  experience  of 
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physical  death  was  deferred  for  many  years ;  though  as  death 
worketh  in  all  men,  Adam  began  to  die  physically  even  on 
the  day  that  he  sinned.  In  the  sphere  of  spiritual  death, 
Adam  died  at  the  moment  he  transgressed  and  by  a  conver¬ 
sion  downwards  became  a  different  kind  of  being  than  God 
had  created.  He  became  possessed  with  a  fallen  nature  which 
is  itself  spiritual  death,  and  this  he  transmitted  mediately 
to  his  posterity  by  the  laws  of  generation.  Since  Adam  being 
fallen  could  propagate  only  after  his  kind,  the  race  is  as 
fallen  as  its  federal  head.  The  second  death,  being  the  un¬ 
avoidable  eternal  character  of  spiritual  death,  is  experienced 
by  all  who  do  not  come  by  faith  in  Christ  under  the  regener¬ 
ating  power  of  God  (Rev.  20:12-15). 

The  promise  with  reference  to  physical  death  is  twice  as¬ 
serted  with  certainty  that  death  shall  be  destroyed  and  be  no 
more.  Enumerating  the  mighty  things  Christ  will  accomplish 
during  His  kingdom  reign,  the  Apostle  declares,  “Then  cometh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power.  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed  is  death”  (1  Cor.  15:24-26).  Thus,  also  in  Revelation 
21 :4  where  the  future  estate  of  the  redeemed  on  earth  is  dis¬ 
closed,  it  is  written,  “there  shall  be  no  more  death.”  The 
abrogating  of  death  is  no  less  than  a  repeal  of  the  sentence 
that  was  given  in  Eden,  except  for  the  abiding  spiritual  as¬ 
pects  of  death,  and  is  brought  about  not  only  by  a  divine 
decree  which  determines  its  end,  but  by  a  universal  resurrec¬ 
tion  or  reversal  of  all  that  physical  death  hath  wrought.  This 
reference  to  the  cessation  of  the  reign  of  death,  as  presented 
in  1  Corinthians  15 :26,  is  in  connection  with  the  end  or  final 
resurrection  event  which  closes  the  whole  program  of  resur¬ 
rection  which  began  with  Christ's  resurrection  and  includes 
the  resurrection  of  those  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming  and 
includes,  also,  this,  the  end-resurrection  when  the  remaining 
dead  will  “stand”  before  the  Great  White  Throne  (Rev. 
20:12).  No  disposition  of  physical  death  could  be  more  com¬ 
plete  and  effectual  than  that  all  who  have  ever  lived  on  earth 
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are  raised  out  of  death  to  live  forever  in  conscious  existence. 
From  that  on,  none  can  ever  die,  for  death  will  not  exist.  It 
is  clearly  predicted  that  many,  having  no  right  relation  to 
God,  must  abide  in  separation  from  God  and  from  blessings 
which  are  the  portion  of  the  redeemed.  ‘‘And  he  saith  unto 
me.  Seal  not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book:  for  the 
time  is  at  hand.  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still: 
and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still :  and  he  that  is 
righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let 
him  be  holy  still”  (Rev.  22:10,  11). 

The  Word  of  God  is  uncomplicated  in  its  testimony  to  the 
truth  that  the  believer's  body  is  as  eternal  in  character  as  the 
soul  and  spirit.  As  has  been  observed,  the  term  immortality 
refers  only  to  the  future  of  the  redeemed  body  and  not  at  all 
the  soul,  and  whatever  reality  this  great  word  asserts  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  body.  Though  structural  changes  are  in 
store,  since  fiesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  (lod 
(1  Cor.  15:50),  the  body  that  now  is  shall  be  raised  from  the 
estate  of  death,  leaving  naught  behind,  and  experience  those 
changes  which  are  divinely  determined.  The  last  of  the  four 
physical  transformations  described  in  1  Corinthians  15:42-44 
is  especially  far-reaching  and  illuminating.  The  truth  de¬ 
clared  is  that  the  present  body  is  adapted  to  the  soul  being 
od)(jia  liruxixov,  while  the  body  that  is  yet  to  be  is  adapted  to  the 
spirit,  being  owjia  jivevpaTixov.  The  measure  of  this  distinction 
corresponds  with  the  difference  which  obtains  between  the 
human  soul  and  spirit — a  difficult  probleni  in  metaphysics 
indeed!  The  implication  that  so  extensive  a  difference  ob¬ 
tains  between  the  Christian's  soul  and  spirit  as  these  two 
bodies  represent  should  go  far  to  correct  theories  which  con¬ 
tend  that  soul  and  spirit  are  identical.  Since  the  resurrection 
or  changed  body  is  to  be  like  Christ's  glorified  body  and  since 
that  body  is  adapted  to  the  spirit,  it  follows  that  the  spirit  of 
man  covets  those  indescribable  refinements  which  character¬ 
ize  the  glorified  body  of  Christ.  The  present  body  is  said  to 
be  one  of  humiliation  or  limitation  (1  Cor.  15:43;  Phil.  3:20, 
21),  but  the  body  that  is  to  be  will  satisfy  every  desire  of  the 
spirit.  On  this  engaging  theme,  Laidlaw  has  written  in  The 
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Bible  Doctrine  of  Man  as  follows:  “It  is  not  wise  for  us  to 
attempt  to  say  much  as  to  when  or  how  the  spiritual  body 
comes.  We  know  that  it  shall  be  the  fitting  garb  of  a  ran¬ 
somed  and  glorified  spirit.  We  know  that  it  shall  be  itself  a 
pledge  and  trophy  that  of  all  Christ  got  from  the  Father  He 
has  lost  nothing.  It  shall  represent  the  dust  redeemed,  the 
body  ransomed  from  the  grave.  How  it  is  woven  in  the  hid¬ 
den  secret  of  the  life  after  death,  we  may  not  venture  to  sur¬ 
mise.  If  we  have  watched  how  the  body,  even  here,  puts  on  a 
likeness  and  correspondence  to  the  real  man,  to  the  life 
within,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  think  that  for  the  ripening 
Christian  his  future  body  is  being  prepared  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  dwelling  already  in  this  mortal  frame,  and  quickening 
within  it  that  which  is  to  live  for  ever.  It  will  be  open  to 
us  to  believe  that  the  process  is  being  perfected  for  the  spirits 
of  the  just  in  an  unseen  world,  and  that  all  these  things  shall 
be  made  plain  when  they  shall  appear  with  Christ  at  His 
coming,  when  the  sons  of  God  shall  shine  forth  an  exceeding 
great  army,  in  the  day  of  the  adoption,  that  is,  the  redemption 
of  their  body.  ‘Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
face  to  face.'  ‘Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know 
even  as  also  I  am  known.’  ”* 

Not  a  few  have  interpreted  2  Corinthians  5:1-8  as  a 
special  disclosure  that  there  is  an  intermediate  body  to  be 
occupied  in  the  period  between  the  believer’s  death  and  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  passage  states:  “For  we  know  that 
if  our  earthly  house  of  thi6  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to 
be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven :  if  so 
be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  For  we 
that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened :  not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality 
might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us 
for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God,  who  also  hath  given  unto  us 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore  we  are  always  confident, 

*Pp.  260,  261. 
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knowing  that,  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord :  (for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight:) 
we  are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.” 

The  thought  here  expressed  is  that  the  redeemed  do  not 
desire  a  disembodied  state,  which  state  is  inevitable  if  there 
be  no  intermediate  body.  The  body  described  in  this  passage 
is  said  to  be  “from  heaven,”  rather  than  from  the  grave. 
Being  of  heavenly  origin,  it  belongs  to  those  realities  which 
are  eternal.  That  it  belongs  to  things  eternal  does  not  require 
that  it  be  employed  forever.  Certainly,  the  final  body  of  glory 
is  secured  only  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  And  as  certainly  the 
body  of  2  Corinthians  6:1-8  is  provided  that  there  may  be 
no  moment  of  disembodiment.  These  two  facts  seem  to  com¬ 
pel  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  intermediate  body. 

In  the  notes  in  his  Reference  Bible,  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  has 
presented  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
resurrection.  There  it  is  written:  “(1)  The  resurrection  of 
the  dead  was  believed  by  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  22:5  with  Heb. 
11:19;  Job  19:25-27),  and  revealed  through  the  prophets 
(Isa.  26:19;  Dan.  12:2,  13;  Hos.  13:14),  and  miracles  of  the 
dead  restored  to  life  are  recorded  in  the  O.T.  (2  Ki.  4:32-36; 
13:21).  (2)  Jesus  Christ  restored  life  to  the  dead  (Mt.  9:25; 
Lk.  7:12-16;  John  11:43,  44),  and  predicted  His  own  resur¬ 
rection  (John  10:18;  Lk.  24:1-8).  (3)  A  resurrection  of 

bodies  followed  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (Mt.  27:52,  53); 
and  the  apostles  raised  the  dead  (Acts  9:36-41;  20:9,  10) 
(4)  Two  resurrections  are  yet  future,  which  are  inclusive  of 
‘all  that  are  in  the  graves*  (John  5:28).  These  are  distin¬ 
guished  as  ‘of  life*  (1  Cor.  15:22,  23;  1  Thes.  4:14-17;  Rev. 
20:4),  and  ‘of  judgment*  (John  6:28,  29;  Rev.  20:11-13). 
They  are  separated  by  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  (Rev. 
20:5).  The  ‘first  resurrection,*  that  ‘unto  life,*  will  occur  at 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  15:23),  the  saints  of  the 
O.T.  and  church  ages  meeting  Him  in  the  air  (1  Thes.  4:16, 
17) ;  while  the  martyrs  of  the  tribulation,  who  also  have 
part  in  the  first  resurrection  (Rev.  20:4),  are  raised  at  the 
end  of  the  great  tribulation.  (6)  The  mortal  body  will  be 
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related  to  the  resurrection  body  as  grain  sown  is  related  to 
the  harvest  (1  Cor.  16:37,  38) ;  that  body  will  be  incorrupti¬ 
ble,  glorious,  powerful,  and  spiritual  (1  Cor.  15:42-44,  49). 
(6)  The  bodies  of  living  believers  will,  at  the  same  time,  be 
instantaneously  changed  (1  Cor.  15:50-63;  Phil.  3:20,  21). 
This  'change’  of  the  living,  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  in 
Christ  is  called  the  'redemption  of,  the  body’  (Rom.  8:23; 
Eph.  1:13,  14).  (7)  After  the  thousand  years  the  'resurrec¬ 
tion  unto  judgment’  (John  6:29)  occurs.  The  resurrection- 
body  of  the  wicked  dead  is  not  described.  They  are  judged 
according  to  their  works,  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  (Rev. 
20:7-16).”* 

c.  Various  Uses  of  the  Word,  Body. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  various  uses  of  the  word 
body  as  employed  in  the  New  Testament. 

Body  of  sin  (Rom.  6:6). 

This  phrase,  found  in  Romans  6 :6,  affords  no  warrant  for 
the  ancient  philosophy  which  teaches  that  the  body  is  the 
seat  of  evil  and  must  therefore  be  weakened  and  despised. 
Such  a  view  contradicts  all  Biblical  testimony  concerning  the 
human  body.  Sin  did  not  begin  with  the  body,  but  is  rather 
a  rebellion  of  the  vdll  against  God,  and  it  ever  continues  the 
same.  The  body  of  the  Christian  bears  unmistakable  marks 
of  honor  and  dignity.  It  is  for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  is  for 
the  body  (1  Cor.  6:13) ;  it  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1 
Cor.  6:16,  19) ;  its  members  are  properly  to  be  yielded  unto 
God  as  instruments  of  righteousness  (Rom.  6:13);  and  it  is 
to  be  presented  unto  God  a  living  sacrifice  (Rom.  12 :1).  If  the 
body  is  the  seat  of  sin,  it  should  be  abandoned  rather  than 
redeemed;  but  the  Spirit  is  said  to  "quicken”  these  mortal 
bodies.  In  the  midst  of  abnormal  suffering  a  person  may 
welcome  liberation  from  this  body,  but  the  normal  attitude  is 
to  nourish  and  cherish  it  (Eph.  6:29).  Most  conclusive  is  the 
fact  that  Christ  possessed  a  normal  human  body;  yet  without 
sin.  It  is  never  intimated  that  His  body  was  the  source  of 
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any  solicitation  whatever.  A  distinction  arises  here  between 
the  body,  ocoiia,  and  the  flesh,  odpi,  to  which  consideration 
will  be  given  in  due  time. 

The  phrase,  the  body  of  sin,  is  used  in  Romans  6:6  to 
describe  the  ^^old  man/*  or  the  nature  to  sin.  As  the  human 
body  expresses  the  life  of  man,  so  the  power  of  sin  to  expreu 
itself  may  be  disannulled  by  the  greater  power  of  the  Spirit 
The  body  of  sin  is,  therefore,  none  other  than  sin’s  power  to 
express  itself. 

Body  of  death  (Rom.  7 :24). 

Again  the  nature  of  sin  is  in  view,  or  that  in  the  fledi, 
odpl,  which  is  opposed  to  God.  Paul’s  strife,  as  witnessed  in 
this  context  (Rom.  7:15-25),  is  between  the  saved  self-~ 
hypothetically  considered — ,  and  his  flesh — ethically  consid¬ 
ered.  He  cries  out  for  deliverance  from  that  which  he  likens 
to  a  dead  body  ever  present  with  him.  The  same  Apostle 
wrote  of  himself  that  he  buffeted  his  body  that  he  might 
bring  it  into  subjection  (1  Cor.  9:27),  but  the  physical  body 
was  only  a  means  of  reaching  the  lethargy  of  his  soul. 

This  **vile  body**  (Phil.  3:20). 

Here  the  translation  is  wholly  at  fault.  Nothing  God  has 
made  is  vile.  The  Authorized  text  would  favor  the  heathen 
notions  regarding  the  human  body.  The  Revised  Version 
renders  *‘the  body  of  our  humiliation,”  which  is  sustained  by 
all  exegetes.  Equally  as  misunderstood  is  the  phrase  “It  is 
sown  in  dishonour;  it  is  raised  in  glory”  (1  Cor.  15:43), 
where  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  present  body — espe¬ 
cially  as  it  sees  corruption — and  the  body  that  is  to  be.  The 
word  dishonor  implies  no  moral  failure.  It  is  a  declaration 
that  this  body  is  not  a  body  of  glory  as  it  yet  will  be. 

d.  The  Body  of  Christ. 

The  phrase  The  body  of  Christ  sustains  a  twofold  mean¬ 
ing.  It  may  refer  to  His  own  human  body,  or  to  the  mystical 
body  composed  of  those  who  are  saved  over  whom  Christ  is 
Head. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  antitype  of  all  Old  Testament 
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sacrifices  and  as  Lamb  of  God  actual  blood  must  needs  be  shed 
as  the  ground  of  redemption,  it  became  the  Son  of  God  when 
entering  the  world  to  speak  a  word  of  gratitude  to  His  Father 
thus:  *‘But  a  body  thou  hast  prepared  me”  (Heb.  10:5). 
Though  His  was  an  actual  human  body  uninjured  by  the  fall, 
it  became  a  body  of  priceless  distinction,  being  the  body  of 
the  Son  of  God.  It  is  that  body  which,  as  no  other  has  done, 
has  put  on  immortality  and  become  a  body  of  surpassing 
glory.  Its  present  unique  distinction  could  not  be  estimated 
by  any  in  this  world. 

As  to  the  mystical  body  which  is  the  Church,  no  figure  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  relationship  which  exists  between  Christ  and 
the  Church  is  more  often  employed  than  that  of  the  head  and 
the  body  with  its  many  members.  Two  underlying  thoughts 
inhere  in  this  figure,  namely,  that  of  manifestation  and  that 
of  service.  As  the  inner  life  is  manifest  through  the  body, 
so  the  body  of  Christ  serves  to  manifest  Christ  in  this  world, 
and  is  His  medium  of  activity  through  the  Spirit. 

Coneluaion. 

With  reference  to  the  human  body,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  it  is  by  creation  a  product  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  it  is 
sustained  by  the  elements  which  are  derived  from  the  dust; 
and  it  returns  to  dust.  It  is  death-doomed  because  of  the 
fall.  It  is  subject  to  resurrection  or  translation,  and  is  as 
eternal  as  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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THIRTY-THREE  WORDS  FOR  SIN 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  April- June  N umber ^  1943) 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  last  in  the  series  of  three  on  the 
words  for  sin  found  in  the  New  Testament.  A  new  series  of  articles 
on  a  different  subject  will  begin  in  the  next  issue. 

VI.  ’Aoepeia 
(do^Peia,  doEprj;,  doEpECo) 

The  three  words  to  be  considered  in  this  section  are  the 
second  group  of  words  for  sin  beginning  with  the  alpha 
privative,  d5ix£0)  having  been  discussed  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  article.  The  three  words  here  examined  are  de¬ 
rived  from  oEpo),  meaning  to  reverence  or  to  worship,  and 
with  the  alpha  privative  come  to  mean,  not  to  reverence, 
not  to  worship.  The  words  in  whatever  form  they  are  found, 
noun,  verb,  or  adjective,  indicate  an  active  and  positive  with¬ 
holding  from  God  of  the  worship  due  Him.  It  is  a  matter  of 
choice  and  does  not  refer  to  one’s  state,  disposition,  imputed 
sin,  or  condemnation.  Trench  in  comment  upon  the  noun 
do^Peia  writes :  **’AoipEia  ...  is  positive  and  active  irreligion, 
and  this  contemplated  as  a  deliberate  withholding  from  God 
of  his  dues  of  prayer  and  of  service,  a  standing,  so  to  speak, 
in  battle  array  against  Him.”**  A  study  of  the  three  forms 
in  which  the  words  occur  reveals  that  to  all  practical  purposes 
their  definition  is  the  same. 

1.  ’Ao^Peio. 

The  noun  form  is  found  six  times  in  the  New  Testament 
(Rom.  1:18;  11:26;  2  Tim.  2:16;  Tit.  2:12;  Jude  1:15,  18), 
and  is  translated  four  times  as  ungodliness  and  twice  as 
ungodly,  i.e.,  ungodly  deeds.  In  every  instance  except  2  Tim¬ 
othy  2:16,  it  is  used  regarding  unsaved  men,  and  in  the  one 
exception  it  is  a  doubtful  reference  to  Christian  conduct.  It 
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is  characteristically  used  of  the  attitude  of  the  unbelieving 
world  which  rejects  God. 

2.  ’AoePri?. 

The  adjective  is  translated  ungodly  in  eight  out  of  its  nine 
instances  in  the  New  Testament,  and  once  as  ungodly  man. 
While  an  adjective  in  form,  it  is  often  used  as  a  noun,  or  with 
the  noun  understood.  In  Romans  4:6  and  5:6,  the  ungodly 
are  said  to  be  the  objects  of  justification  by  faith.  Twice  it  is 
paired  with  duapTcoXog,  a  sinner,  a  word  already  discussed  (1 
Tim.  1:9;  1  Pet.  4:18).  Like  the  noun,  the  adjective  is  used 
to  describe  a  positive  and  deliberate  disregard  of  God.  For 
instance,  in  2  Peter  2:5,  the  adjective  is  used  to  describe  the 
world  destroyed  by  the  flood ;  in  2  Peter  3 :7,  it  is  used  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  world  which  will  be  destroyed  by  fire.  In  Jude 
1 :4,  men  are  described  as  “ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of 
our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God, 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

An  interesting  instance  is  found  in  Jude  1:15  where  all 
three  words  for  ungodliness  are  found,  the  adjective  twice, 
“To  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are 
ungodly  [adjective]  among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  [noun] 
deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed  [verb],  and  of  all 
their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  [adjective]  sinners  have 
spoken  against  him.”  The  verse  and  the  context  describes 
the  world  to  be  judged  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ — a  con¬ 
dition  of  active  rebellion  against  God. 

3.  ’AoEp^o). 

The  verb  is  found  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (2 
Pet.  2:6;  Jude  1:16).  Both  references  are  to  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  those  who  live  like  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Again,  the  same  positive  quality  of  ungodliness  is 
found  in  its  use  as  in  the  other  forms. 

A  survey  of  the  seventeen  times  these  three  words  occur 
in  the  New  Testament  illustrates  the  fact  that  they  are  used 
consistently  to  describe  unsaved  men.  While  ungodly  men 
are  those  for  whom  Christ  died  (Rom.  5:6),  and  they  can  be 
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justified  by  faith  (Rom.  4:6;  6:9),  they  apparently  are  no 
longer  to  considered  ungodly  after  salvation.  Those  who 
remain  ungodly  face  the  certain  judgment  of  God  for  their 
persistence  in  rebellion  against  Him.  They  are  not  only 
unlike  God  in  moral  quality,  but  they  do  not  want  His  right, 
eousness  through  Christ. 

VII.  ’Avopla 
(dvoiiia,  dvopog,  dvdpo)^) 

All  three  words  considered  here  are  derived  from  the 
common  word  v6jio?,  usually  translated  law,  with  the  prefix 
of  the  alpha  privative.  The  resultant  meaning  is  without  law, 
or  lawless.  One  can  be  without  law  or  be  lawless  in  three 
senses:  without  law  in  that  no  law  is  imposed;  without  law 
in  the  sense  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  withheld ;  or  a  violator 
of  law,  that  is,  one  who  lives  as  if  there  were  no  law.  There 
may  be  varied  significance  to  the  reference  to  law  itself.  The 
reference  may  be  specific,  referring  to  some  law  such  as  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  it  may  be  general  as  a  reference  to  any 
moral  law. 

1.  ’Avo^Ca. 

The  noun  form  is  found  fourteen  times  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  twelve  times  translated  iniquity,  once  transgression  of 
the  law,  and  once  unrighteousness.  The  noun  form  is  never 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  al¬ 
ways  refers  to  a  positive  transgression  of  the  law.  Of  the 
Pharisees,  Christ  said,  **Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear 
righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and 
iniquity”  (Mt.  23:28).  The  Pharisees,  who  boasted  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  were  breakers  of  the  law.  Lawlessness  is  pre¬ 
dicted  as  a  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the  present  age  (Mt 
24:12).  The  coming  Man  of  Sin  is  designated  as  one  who  is 
a  violator  of  law — ^a  lawless  one  (2  Thes.  2:3).  Again,  Christ 
is  revealed  to  have  redeemed  us  from  all  iniquity  or  lawless¬ 
ness  (Tit.  2:14). 

An  interesting  instance  is  found  in  1  John  3:4,  where 
dpaQtCa  is  defined  as  dvopta.  In  this  verse  it  is  stated,  ”Every 
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one  that  doeth  sin  doeth  also  lawlessness ;  and  sin  is  lawless¬ 
ness”  (Revised  Version).  The  passage  consists  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  character  of  d(iapTla  specifying  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  law.  This  is  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  case  as 
behind  all  moral  law  is  the  perfectly  holy  character  of  God, 
and  any  missing  the  mark  is  a  failure  to  attain  this  standard. 
It  is  clear  from  the  passage  that  all  d^aptia  is  lawlessness,  the 
description  being  of  the  whole,  not  of  a  particular  kind  of  miss¬ 
ing  the  mark.  For  this  reason  it  is  stated  in  1  John  3 :6,  “Who¬ 
soever  abideth  in  him  does  not  keep  sinning :  whosoever  keeps 
sinning  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him”  (literal  trans¬ 
lation).  The  fact  that  all  sin  is  a  breaking  of  law  gives  to 
sin  such  a  character  that  one  who  abides  in  Christ  cannot 
keep  sinning. 

Trench,  in  commenting  on  Romans  5:13,  contends  that 
there  may  be  dpapTia  and  dhixia  without  law,  but  not  dvopla.*^ 
An  inquiry  into  the  subject  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  sin  is  based  on  the  concept  of  breaking  of  law. 
It  is  true  that  Paul  indicated  there  was  no  law  in  the  period 
from  Adam  to  Moses  (Rom.  5:13,  14),  but  the  reference  is 
to  the  law  of  Moses  for  Israel,  not  law  in  general.  In  fact, 
it  is  clear  from  the  Bible  that  sin  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses  as  proved  by  the  universality  of  death.  Peter  con¬ 
cludes,  for  instance,  that  the  flood  came  as  a  result  of  sin  (2 
Pet  2:5;  3:6,  7).  The  phrase  “sin  is  not  imputed  where 
there  is  no  law”  is  simply  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  Moses  was  not  retroactive— did  not  apply  before  it  was 
given. 

The  use  of  the  plural  of  dvopia  differs  from  the  singular 
only  as  the  collective  and  abstract  differs  from  the  particular. 
The  plural  emphasizes  the  acts  of  iniquity  or  lawlessness 
in  their  several  violations.  In  Romans  4 :7,  an  illustration  is 
afforded,  “Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  are  covered.”  We  find  dpapTia  and  dvopla  paired, 
both  in  the  plural,  speaking  of  specific  acts  of  sin. 

''Synonymns  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  244. 
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2.  ’Avonog. 

The  adjective  generally  has  a  similar  meaning  to  the  noun,  I 
but  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  being  without  law, 
a  sense  in  which  the  noun  is  never  used.  The  usual  transla¬ 
tion  is  without  law,  found  four  times,  with  the  translation 
lawless  being  found  once,  unlawful,  once,  wicked,  twice,  and 
transgressor,  twice.  A  good  illustration  of  the  use  of  6einj 
without  law  is  found  in  1  Corinthians  9 :21,  where  Paul  plays 
all  the  strings  of  the  harp  in  one  verse,  “To  them  that  are 
without  law,  as  without  law,  (being  not  without  law  to  God, 
but  under  the  law  to  Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are 
without  law.”  Paul  is  talking  about  Gentiles  as  being  withmi 
law,  i.e.,  not  under  Mosaic  law.  He  hastens  to  point  out, 
however,  is  clearly  used  in  its  primary  sense  of  being  bereft 
he  does  not  cut  himself  off  from  God  as  he  is  inlawed  (literal 
rendering)  to  Christ.  It  is  clear  that  the  Gentiles  are  not 
without  law  in  the  absolute  sense,  as  Paul  shows  in  Romans 
that  the  Gentiles  are  condemned  by  the  light  which  they  have, 
even  though  they  do  not  have  the  law  of  Moses.  The  word, 
however  is  clearly  used  in  its  primary  sense  of  being  bereft 
of  law,  and  as  such  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  form 
of  an  adjective  though  the  .noun  is  never  so  used. 

Of  its  use  in  the  sense  of  violation  of  law.  Acts  2 :23  is  a 
good  illustration.  Peter  describes  the  hands  that  crucified 
Christ  as  wicked  and  the  word  used  is  dvopo^.  The  meaning 
is  not  that  the  hands  are  under  no  law,  but  that  they  vio¬ 
lated  law.  In  this  sense  the  adjective  is  used  in  a  similar 
meaning  to  the  noun. 

8.  ’Av6pa)5. 

The  adverb  is  found  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament, 
both  instances  occurring  in  Romans  2:12,  “For  as  many  as 
have  sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  without  law.”  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  he  contrasts  the  Gentile  to  the 
Jew.  Without  law  means  here  without  the  law  of  Moses,  or, 
without  a  law  such  as  the  law  of  Moses.  This  use  of  the  verb 
is  similar  to  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  1  Corinthians  9:21. 
The  adverb,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
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is  used  only  to  represent  the  idea  of  being  destitute  of  the 
law,  not  in  the  sense  of  violating  the  law. 

’Avo|iia  and  its  two  kindred  words  have  the  meaning  of 
being  without  law  in  that  the  law  in  question  is  not  imposed, 
without  law  in  the  sense  of  having  no  knowledge  of  it,  or 
without  law  in  the  sense  of  refusing  it  and  violating  its  pre¬ 
cepts.  The  condition  of  violating  law  has  significance  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  law  involved.  In  some 
cases,  this  is  specifically  the  law  of  Moses,  in  others,  all  moral 
law,  as  in  1  John  3 :4.  When  used  in  the  sense  of  violation 
of  any  moral  law,  it  may  be  said  to  characterize  all  sin,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  fact  that  sin  in  every  dispensation  is  a 
violation  of  law — if  no  other,  the  underlying  moral  law  of  the 
known  will  of  God. 

’Avo(iia  is  always  used  of  one  in  the  condition  or  of  a  deed 
that  is  contrary  to  law.  The  adjective  is  used  usually  in  the 
sense  of  being  without  the  law  of  Moses  or  a  law  such  as  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  adverb  is  used  exclusively  for  the  idea  of 
being  without  the  law  of  Moses.  The  chief  contribution 
which  a  study  of  these  words  affords  is  the  concept  that  sin 
is  a  violation  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  that  law  for 
different  peoples  and  times  is  not  the  same — all  peoples  hav¬ 
ing  not  the  same  obligations.  The  concept  of  sin  is  removed 
from  a  relative  human  standard  to  the  touchstone  of  the 
moral  law  of  God  as  it  extends  to  all  peoples. 

VIII.  ’Ayvo^o) 

(dyvolo),  dyvoia,  dyvdiipa,  dyvtoofa) 

The  four  words  which  constitute  the  group  now  to  be 
examined  are  derived  from  the  common  verb  yivcboxo),  which 
is  defined  by  Thayer,  “a  discriminating  apprehension  of  ex¬ 
ternal  impressions,  a  knowledge  grounded  in  personal  ex¬ 
perience.”**  The  emphasis  is  not  on  knowledge  learned 
through  others,  but  on  knowledge  which  has  become  real  in 
experience,  i.e.,  knowledge  which  is  not  intuitive  on  the  one 

**Greek-Enfflish  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  s.  v. 
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hand,  nor  theoretical  on  the  other,  as  other  Greek  words  are 
used  to  express  these  ideas. 

The  words  under  consideration  have  the  alpha  privative 
and  therefore  connote  ignorance  or  lack  of  knowledge.  There 
is  a  lack  of  understanding  or  ignorance  of  the  significance  of 
the  facts.  Resulting  from  this  ignorance  or  lack  of  under- 
standing,  comes  the  error  or  sin  resulting  from  it.  All  of 
these  ideas  appear  in  different  force  in  the  instances  where 
these  words  are  used. 

1.  ’Ayvo^o). 

The  verb,  found  twenty-two  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  used  usually  in  the  sense  of  ignorance.  In  1  Timothy  1:13, 
for  instance,  Paul,  speaking  of  himself,  writes,  “Who  was 
before  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious:  but  I 
obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief*  (ital¬ 
ics  supplied).  The  point  at  issue  is  not  that  Paul  had  never 
heard  of  Christ  or  His  claims,  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
truth  and  significance  of  Christian  faith.  He  points  out  that 
one  reason  for  mercy  being  extended  to  him  was  the  fact  that 
his  sin  was  not  in  flagrant  and  willful  disobedience  of  God, 
even  though  it  was  “injurious**  and  he  was  a  “blasphemer.** 
A  similar  reference  is  found  in  Acts  13 :27  where  it  is  written 
that  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  “knew  him  not.**  Paul  often 
uses  the  phrase,  “I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  ignorant,**  referring 
to  truth  he  is  about  to  present  to  them.  All  of  these  refer¬ 
ences  point  to  the  fact  that  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word 
is  ignorance  of  facts  or  ignorance  of  the  truth  of  facts. 

Another  meaning  of  the  verb  is  found  in  Mark  9:32, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  disciples  that  “They  understood  not 
that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  him.**  What  they  did  not 
understand  is  explained  by  the  context  to  be  the  reference  by 
Christ  to  His  death  and  resurrection.  They  knew  that  Christ 
had  spoken  the  words,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  Later,  when  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  they  no 
longer  misunderstood  or  failed  to  understand.  The  same  inci¬ 
dent  with  the  same  use  of  the  verb  is  found  in  Luke  9 :46. 


The  resultant  idea  is  found  in  the  meaning,  to  err,  or  sin 
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through  mistake**  There  is  no  clear  example  of  this  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  Hebrews  6 :2  may  be  taken  in  this  li^ht. 
The  context  refers  to  sins  such  as  would  need  sacrifices  in 
the  Jewish  order,  and  the  verse  itself  refers  to  the  high 
priests  as  those  “who  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant, 
and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way”  (italics  supplied). 
Westcott  points  out,  “The  compound  description  may  either 
indicate  the  source  (ignorance)  and  the  issue  (going  astray) 
of  sin;  or  it  may  describe  sinners,  so  far  as  they  come  into 
consideration  here,  under  two  main  aspects.”** 

If  the  meaning  of  the  verb  here  is  ignorance  as  the  source 
of  sin,  it  cannot  be  called  specifically  sin.  However,  if  it  is 
taken  as  describing  sinners,  it  indicates  sins  committed  in 
ignorance.  The  general  meaning  of  the  verb  is  clearly  that 
of  ignorance,  the  question  in  every  instance  being  the  extent 
of  the  ignorance  or  its  issue  into  sin. 

2.  ’Ayvoia. 

The  noun  is  found  four  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
P:17;  17:30;  Eph.  4:18;  1  Pet.  1:14),  always  translated 
ignorance.  The  noun  does  not  differ  to  any  extent  from  the 
meaning  of  the  verb.  In  Ephesians  4:18,  however,  it  should 
be  noted  that  ignorance  is  sin  in  itself,  apart  from  its  issue 
into  further  sin,  as  it  has  the  element  of  choice  in  it.  Ig¬ 
norance  of  God’s  will  is  always  a  result  as  well  as  a  cause  of 
sin.  As  John  7 :17  reveals,  “If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself.”  In  Acts  3:17  it  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem  in  crucifying  Christ. 
The  ignorance  was  real  in  the  sense  that  they  actually 
thought  Christ  was  an  imposter.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  blinded  to  the  proofs  of  His  Messiahship  by  their  own 
sin.  A  similar  reference  is  found  in  Acts  17:30,  where  the 
times  in  which  idolatry  was  practiced  by  Gentiles  is  called, 
“the  times  of  this  ignorance.”  While  idolatry  is  based  on 
ignorance,  nevertheless,  Paul  goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  to 

**Th«yer,  loe.  cit. 

**E^stle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  121. 
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repent.  While  ignorance,  therefore,  is  specified  as  sin,  it  [% 
clearly  sin  in  a  mild  light  as  contrasted  to  willful  and  God- 
defying  sin. 

3.  ’Ayvorma. 

Found  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  9:7)  this 
noun,  in  contrast  to  the  one  just  discussed,  indicates  a  con¬ 
cept  which  is  more  concrete,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  |ia 
ending.  In  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  it  refers  to  the  sins 
of  the  people  (“errors  of  the  people”)  for  which  the  priest 
made  sacrifice.  While  the  use  of  the  verb  in  Hebrews  5:2 
may  not  necessarily  refer  to  acts  of  sin  proceeding  from 
ignorance,  it  is  clear  that  in  Hebrews  9 :7  the  noun  definitely 
refers  to  the  act  and  not  simply  to  a  lack  of  knowledge.  This 

noun  may  be  taken  as  a  reference  to  an  act  of  sin. 

4.  ’Ayvcooia. 

This  noun  is  found  only  in  1  Corinthians  16:34  and  1 
Peter  2:15  where  it  is  used  in  contrast  to  the  idea  in  the 
Greek  word  yvdioig,  hence,  has  the  meaning  lack  of  knowledge 
or  ignorance.  The  word  is  used  in  both  instances  where 
Christians  are  exhorted  to  bear  in  mind  the  ignorance  of  the 
world  and  to  act  and  speak  accordingly.  The  facts  of  which 
the  world  is  ignorant  are  shown  by  the  context  to  be  either 
the  reality  of  the  truth  in  Christ,  or  the  general  view  of  the 
world  as  a  Christian  sees  it.  As  pointed  out  in  1  Peter  2:15, 
we  are  to  take  into  consideration  in  our  action  not  only  the 
Christian  view,  but  we  must  also  consider  how  the  world 
views  the  act.  The  issue  in  point  is  subjection  and  obedience 
to  civil  authority  (cf.  Rom.  13). 

The  reference  in  1  Corinthians  15 :34  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  willful  attitude  of  ignorance.  In  the  context  there  is 
discussion  of  the  unbelief  of  some  in  the  doctrine  of  resur¬ 
rection,  and  refutation  of  the  skepticism  is  advanced.  It 
would  seem  that  in  1  Corinthians  15:34,  where  Paul  writes, 
“For  some  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God,”  that  he  is  not 
merely  stating  the  fact  of  ignorance,  but  revealing  their  atti¬ 
tude  of  skepticism.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  English  word 
agnosticism  is  derived  directly  from  dyvwoia.  They  not  only 
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did  not  know,  but  they  did  not  want  to  know.  As  A.  R. 
Fausset  writes  in  this  regard  commenting  on  the  word, 
“Stronger  than  ‘are  ignorant  of  God.*  An  habitual  ignorance: 
wilful,  in  that  they  prefer  to  keep  their  sins,  rather  than  part 
with  them  in  order  to  know  God  (cf.  John  7:17;  1  Peter 
2:16).”“ 

In  contrast  to  dyvoia,  dYvwoia  seems  to  be  a  state  of  ig¬ 
norance  based  on  unbelief,  the  unbelief  being  willful,  and 
the  ignorance  at  least  in  part  a  matter  of  choice.  This  ig¬ 
norance  has  an  element  of  skepticism  which  is  at  once  a  cause 
and  a  result  of  ignorance  of  (Sod.  While  dyvoia  is  used  of 
unbelief  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  blinded  by  prejudice  and  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas,  dyvcooia  is  something  else,  and  an  unbelief 
based  on  skepticism  and  coming  nearer  being  an  attitude  of 
mind  and  a  philosophy  of  life.  Hence,  while  a  Sadducee  could 
be  accused  of  both  forms  of  unbelief,  a  Pharisee  could  be 
accused  only  of  dy^oia.  ' 

In  reviewing  the  four  words  discussed  in  this  section, 
while  there  is  underlying  unity  in  their  meaning  of  ignorance 
as  manifested  in  lack  of  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the 
truth,  there  are  some  distinctions  which  may  be  observed. 
The  verb  is  used  in  the  most  general  sense,  including  all  the 
other  ideas,  however.  ’Ayvoia  is  the  abstract  conception  of 
ignorance,  being  less  concrete  than  dyvdima  and  less  willful 
than  either  dyvoy^^a  or  dyvcooia.  ’Ayvoinia  places  emphasis  on 
the  result  of  ignorance  rather  than  the  cause  or  the  fact  of 
ignorance.  It  is  used  only  as  ignorance  manifested  in  deed 
in  the  New  Testament.  ’AyvcDoia  has  been  shown  to  embrace 
the  idea  of  skepticism  and  to  be  the  description  of  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  or  attitude  of  mind  toward  facts  which  discredits 
the  facts  as  being  irrational  or  as  not  subject  to  knowledge 
or  proof.  The  aspect  of  unbelief  is  prominent  in  dyvoia  and 
dyvcooia  in  contrast  to  dyvdrma  in  which  unbelief  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  postulated.  In  general,  all  four  words  picture  sin  in 
the  mild  light  of  ignorance,  mistake,  or  misconception,  and 
the  words  are  used  where  a  mild  picture  of  sin  is  intended. 

Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  1  Cor.  15:34. 
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IX.  ’Httoo) 

(■^TTdo),  f]TTTma,  ^TTCOv) 

The  key  idea  to  the  three  words  treated  in  this  section  ig 
found  in  the  concept  of  inferiority.  'Httwv,  or  as  some  spell 
it,  fjoocov,  is  used  from  Homer  down  to  mean  inferior,  being 
used  adverbially,  less.  The  verb  form  accordingly  means  to 
make  less,  or  to  he  overcome.  The  noun  form  is  defined  by 
Thayer,  **a  diminution,  decrease:  i.e.,  defeat  ....  toss.”" 
The  meaning  of  the  three  forms  found  in  the  New  Testament 
is  much  the  same. 

1.  ’Httoo). 

In  the  three  instances  in  which  the  verb  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament  (2  Cor.  12:13;  2  Pet.  2:19,  20)  it  is  used  in 
the  passive  voice,  being  translated  once  to  be  inferior,  and 
twice,  to  be  overcome.  In  2  Corinthians  12:13,  Paul  asks, 
“For  what  is  it  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to  other  churches, 
except  it  be  that  I  myself  was  not  burdensome  to  you?  for¬ 
give  me  this  wrong”  (italics  supplied).  The  context  contains 
Paul’s  defense  of  his  apostolic  office.  He  insists  that  he  has 
not  slighted  the  Corinthian  church,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
made  inferior  by  his  paying  his  own  way. 

The  reference  in  2  Peter  2 :19,  20,  uses  the  verb  twice  in 
the  sense  of  being  overcome  by  the  pollutions  of  the  world 
and  its  corruption.  The  way  of  the  false  teachers,  overcome 
by  the  world,  is  contrasted  to  the  Christian’s  victory  over  the 
w'orld.  In  these  instances  as  well  as  in  2  Corinthians,  it  is 
clear  that  the  concept  is  that  of  defeat,  a  view  of  sin  which 
is  not  as  severe  as  some  others  we  have  considered.  The 
moral  or  ethical  significance  is  not  in  the  foreground.  The 
issue  is  rather  one  of  victory  over  the  corruptions  of  the 
world. 

2.  ’HtTT||xa. 

The  noun  form  is  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  and  it 
is  found  only  twice  there  (Rom.  11:12;  1  Cor.  6:7).  In  its 
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character  as  a  noun,  it  is  defined  most  accurately  as  defeat  or 
loss.  It  is  made  positive  and  definite  by  the  \ia  ending,  which 
points  to  the  idea  as  having  been  made  concrete  or  real.  In 
Romans  11 :12,  the  word  is  used  to  describe  the  “diminishing” 
of  the  Jews  in  their  present  dispersion.  Nationally  they  had 
rejected  Christ  and  had  fallen  from  their  place  of  privilege. 
Gentiles  now  have  their  opportunity.  As  in  the  verb,  we 
have  here  the  idea  of  defeat  or  loss.  In  1  Corinthians  6 :7, 
the  only  other  reference,  we  find  it  translated  fault,  referring 
to  saints  going  to  law  with  each  other.  While  undoubtedly  it 
was  sinful  for  saints  to  go  to  law  with  each  other,  the  point 
is  rather  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  going  to  result  in  spirit¬ 
ual  loss  to  both  parties  and  to  the  church  in  general.  It  is 
going  to  constitute  a  blot  on  their  testimony.  The  noun  form, 
like  the  verb,  is  used  as  a  mild  word  for  sin,  in  which  the 
sin  specified  is  shown  to  be  less  than  the  best  way  of  doing 
things,  an  error  in  judgment  or  use  of  wrong  tactics  rather 
than  flagrant  sin. 

3.  *Htt(dv. 

The  adjective,  found  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor. 
11:17;  2  Cor.  12:15)  is  given  the  translation  worse.  The  first 
instance  is  in  relation  to  their  abuse  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
in  which  Paul  tells  them  that  they  “come  together  not  for 
better,  but  for  the  worse**  (italics  supplied).  The  moral  idea 
is  more  remote  than  any  of  the  instances  previously  consid¬ 
ered.  In  the  second  instance  (2  Cor.  12:15),  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  moral  idea  at  all,  as  Paul  writes,  “Though  the 
more  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved  (italics  sup¬ 
plied).  The  word  is  used  simply  to  describe  degrees  of  af¬ 
fection. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  uses  of  these  three  words  leads 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  they  refer  to  a  concept  of  sin  in 
which  sin  is  described  as  the  inferior  path,  the  lesser  of  the 
two  possibilities.  While  in  most  instances  the  reality  of  the 
sin  is  not  questioned,  the  emphasis  is  rather  upon  defeat  and 
inferiority  than  on  sin  as  a  violation  of  righteousness.  At 
question  is  strength  and  victory,  rather  than  righteousness. 
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X.  riovTipog 

(jiovy|065,  jiovT^Qia) 

Both  words  to  be  discussed  in  this  section  come  from  the 
verb  jioveco,  meaning  to  toil,  or  to  carry  on  unremitting  labor. 
In  the  classic  Greek,  jiovt]q65  is  used  in  a  non-ethical  sense  in 
keeping  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  however,  the  idea  of  labor  or  toil  without  recompense 
or  relief  is  turned  to  represent  the  concept  of  evil,  peril,  or 
disaster.  Both  the  noun  and  adjective  forms  used  in  the  New 
Testament  are  uniformly  used  to  represent  something  evil  or 
wicked,  though  in  the  case  of  the  adjective  the  evil  may  not 
be  ethical  in  nature. 

An  examination  of  the  translations  of  the  adjective 
jtovTiQog  bears  this  out  as  it  is  translated  evil  thirty-eight 
times,  bad  once,  grievous  once,  lewd,  once,  malicious  once, 
which  is  evil  twice,  wicked  eleven  times.  When  used  as  a 
noun,  the  adjective  is  translated  evil  ten  times,  evil  things 
twice,  harm  once,  wicked  once,  and  as  evil  with  Qfjiia  once. 

The  noun  jiovripia  presents  a  similar  picture,  being  trans¬ 
lated  wickedness  six  times,  iniquity  once,  and  wicked  once. 
The  idea  back  of  both  noun  and  adjective  is  that  of  sin  as 
hopeless,  profitless,  and  inherently  evil. 

1.  novTiQ65. 

The  adjective  is  occasionally  used  in  the  New  Testament 
without  an  ethical  significance  as  for  instance  in  Matthew 
6:23  and  Luke  11:34  where  it  is  used  in  reference  to  a  dis¬ 
eased  or  blind  eye.  Usually,  however,  it  bears  a  moral  or 
ethical  meaning.  In  2  Timothy  3 :13,  for  instance,  we  find  a 
reference  to  “evil  men.”  It  is  obviously  referring  to  sinful 
men.  In  Matthew  12 :34,  the  “generation  of  vipers”  is  called 
evil.  In  Matthew  12 :39,  the  adjective  is  used  with  “generation” 
where  Christ  said,  “An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh 
after  a  sign”  (italics  supplied).  The  adjective  is  also  used  in 
Matthew  12:45  of  wicked  spirits,  and  often  of  Satan  himself 
(Mt.  6:37;  6:13;  etc.). 
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The  adjective  is  frequently  used  as  a  substantive.  As 
Thayer  points  out,“  jtovTipd?  is  contrasted  to  hixaiog  {just  or 
righteous)  (Mt.  13:49),  contrasted  to  dyaOd?  {good),  is  paired 
with  {unthankful),  and  is  used  alone  as  a  sub¬ 

stantive  meaningr  an  evil-doer  or  one  who  injures.  In  these 
instances,  the  adjective  is  used  as  a  noun  or  with  the  noun 
understood,  which  is  a  regular  Greek  idiom. 

In  contrast  to  other  words  for  sin,  reovripd?  points  to  sin  as 
evil,  essentially  bad,  and  unprofitable,  differing  from  other 
words  for  sin  in  that  it  connotes  specifically  that  the  act  or 
person  is  thoroughly  permeated  with  evil.  Hence  in  Matthew 
7:17,  where  evil  fruit  is  contrasted  to  good,  it  is  not  speaking 
of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole,  not  of  an  attribute  but  of  the  very 
nature.  The  trouble  is  deep  seated,  not  superficial.  The 
word  as  used  for  sin,  therefore,  refers  to  sin  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  bad.  It  is  not  a  mild  word  for  sin,  but  pictures  its 
utter  corruption  and  unmitigated  peccancy,  dealing  not  so 
much  with  the  cause  of  sin  as  with  its  nature  and  its  result. 

2.  novT)p(a. 

The  noun  is  found  eight  times  in  Scripture,  usually  trans¬ 
lated  wickedness,  and  it  is  always  found  in  an  ethical  sense. 
Of  the  Herodians,  who  tried  to  trip  Christ  on  the  question  of 
the  tribute  money,  it  is  said  that  “Jesus  perceived  their  wick¬ 
edness”  (Mt.  22:18).  Of  the  Pharisees,  Christ  said,  “Your 
inward  part  is  full  of  ravening  and  wickedness”  (Lk.  11:39). 
In  the  list  of  Gentile  sins  in  Romans  1 :29-31,  wickedness  is 
included.  The  word  is  used  in  contrast  to  truth  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  5:8,  “Therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness ;  but 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.”  As  malice 
is  in  contrast  to  sincerity,  so  wickedness  is  in  contrast  to 
trulh.  In  Mark  7 :22,  the  plural  is  used,  referring  to  the 
separate  acts  which  are  so  characterized.  In  all  these  pas¬ 
sages,  the  sin  is  viewed  as  flagrant,  utterly  bad,  and  fit  only 
for  judgment. 

Prom  this  brief  examination  of  these  two  words,  it  has 

s.  V. 
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been  shown  that  acts  so  described  are  completely  wicked. 
While  the  element  of  choice  is  postulated,  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  essential  nature  of  the  act  as  being  wicked.  The  words, 
therefore,  describe  sin  from  the  standpoint  of  value  and 
quality.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  so  much  that  this  wicked¬ 
ness  proceeds  from  choice  or  an  act  of  the  will,  but  rather 
that  the  act  whatever  its  cause  is  essentially  bad  in  its  nature. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  condone  sin  when  these  words  are 
used.  It  is  a  picture  of  sin  as  God  sees  it,  in  its  utter  worth¬ 
lessness,  depravity,  and  evil  character,  fit  for  nothing  except 
judgment.  From  its  derivation  comes  the  idea  of  unrecom¬ 
pensed  toil,  so  well  illustrated  in  the  activity  of  Satan,  whose 
activity  is  patent  in  its  utter  wickedness,  and  its  issue  will  be 
judgment  when  his  wickedness  will  come  to  naught. 

CONCLUSION 

The  rapid  sketch  afforded  the  doctrine  of  sin  by  a  study 
of  the  words  relating  to  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament 
is  revealing  not  only  in  its  detail  but  also  in  its  more  general 
features.  Sin  is  viewed  from  every  angle.  In  dpapTavo)  and 
its  other  forms  sin  is  viewed  as  missing  the  mark,  “coming 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.”  As  transgression  and  a  violation 
of  moral  law  sin  is  revealed  in  the  instances  where  jiapopolw 
is  used.  A  lesser  word  for  sin,  summed  in  the  concept  of 
the  word  fall,  is  found  in  jcaQdjcT0)(ia.  The  need  for  hearing 
the  voice  of  God,  and  the  danger  of  failing  to  listen  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  word  napaxovco.  The  unrighteous  and  unjust 
character  of  sin  is  revealed  in  d5ix^a).  Defiance  of  God  and 
His  judgment  and  open  rebellion  against  God  are  described  by 
daE^EQ).  The  lawless  character  of  sin  is  defined  in  dvoplo.  Sin 
springing  from  ignorance  as  well  as  the  concept  of  the  result¬ 
ing  blindness  to  spiritual  truth  is  expressed  by  the  word 
dyvoEO).  Sin  as  a  defeat  and  inferior  choice  is  represented  by 
f|TTdco.  Finally,  sin  in  its  utter  corruption,  wickedness,  and 
evil  character  is  portrayed  in  the  word  aovriedg. 

No  one  who  has  examined  the  many  words  for  sin  in  the 
New  Testament  can  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  sin  is 
a  great  reality,  that  it  is  utterly  wicked,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
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righteous  judgment,  and  that  only  through  a  salvation  from 
sin  provided  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  can  anyone  hope 
to  know  true  righteousness.  What  significance  it  gives  the 
words  of  Romans  6:7,  8,  “For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
will  one  die:  yet  peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would 
even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 

^  ^  ^ 

**.  .  .  Another  advantage  of  the  Biblical  morality  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  lays  its  prohibition  on  the  first  tendency 
to  evil  in  the  heart.  It  does  not  wait  for  the  overt  act,  nor 
for  the  half-formed  desire.  It  denounces  the  slightest  par¬ 
leying  with  temptation,  the  entertaining  for  the  briefest 
moment  of  a  corrupt  wish.  In  its  view,  the  apostasy  did  not 
consist  in  plucking  the  fruit.  The  race  was  ruined,  when  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  tempter  was  not  instantly  repelled. 
Death  eternal  hung  on  a  moment’s  weakness  in  the  will.  All 
hope  was  gone  when  the  moral  principle  wavered.  In  the 
estimate  of  God’s  law,  the  highway  robbery  is  comparatively 
innocent.  The  crime  was  in  the  covetous  glance  of  the  eye — 
in  not  instantaneously  crushing  the  avaricious  desire.  What 
is  called  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  may  be  venial.  The  guilt 
was  in  the  assumption  of  obligations  which  there  was  no  rea¬ 
sonable  prospect  of  discharging,  or  rather  it  was  in  the  state 
of  mind  which  first  began  to  elevate  riches  into  a  god.  The 
degenerating  process  began  in  the  idolatry  of  gold,  in  the  first 
turning  of  the  feeblest  current  of  the  affections  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Men  charge  the  deviation  of  the  youth  from  the 
paths  of  virtue  to  some  overmastering  temptation,  to  some 
public  and  astounding  offence.  But  the  divine  precept  laid  its 
finger  on  the  desire,  years  before,  to  read  a  certain  book, 
against  which,  at  the  time,  conscience  remonstrated.  Thus 
the  Word  of  God  becomes  the  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  No  latent  desire  can  evade  its  searching 
glance;  no  recess  of  the  soul  is  so  barred  as  to  exclude  it.” — 
BibUotheca  Sacra,  February,  1846. 


EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 
By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  19j^3) 

IV.  The  Future  of  the  World  Powers,  Israel,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Messiah,  9-1 

The  last  six  chapters  of  this  prophecy  constitute  an  in¬ 
comparable  treasury  of  prophetic  truth.  The  careful  student 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  finds  himself  repeatedly  referring 
to  this  section  of  Zechariah  for  the  presentation  of  God’s  plan 
for  the  days  ahead.  Conservative  and  liberal  scholars  alike 
have  noted  the  marked  differences  both  in  style  and  subject 
matter  between  this  portion  of  the  book  and  the  first  eight 
chapters.  The  liberal  solution  to  the  phenomenon,  gained 
from  long  practice  on  the  problem  of  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah, 
and  Daniel,  is  multiple  authorship.’  Differences  in  style  and 
subject  matter  are  explicable  upon  the  grounds  that  the 
prophet  wrote  these  concluding  chapters  at  a  later  period  in 
his  life,  and  that  the  vision  of  Zechariah  is  focussed  upon 
events  far  beyond  his  age.  Wright,  who  cannot  be  said  to 
give  this  position  its  full  weight,  nevertheless  holds  that  “It 
need  not  surprise  us  that  prophecies  uttered  under  such  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  (the  harassing  of  Judea  by  the  Persian 
hosts  before  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great),  and  in 
all  probability  many  years  after  those  recorded  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Zechariah,  should,  even  if  supposed  to  be  written 
by  the  same  author,  be  composed  in  a  somewhat  different 
style  from  that  of  his  earlier  productions.”* 

The  prophecies  of  the  last  chapters  are  couched  in  two 

‘For  a  brief  summary  of  this  position  as  well  as  the  conservative  approach 

see  the  hrst  of  these  studies. 

^Zechariah  and  Hu  Prophecies,  p.  200. 
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burdens:  the  first  burden  covers  chapters  9-11,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  burden  includes  chapters  12-14.  In  most  general  terms 
the  title  to  this  division  given  above  indicates  the  contents  of 
the  remainder  of  the  prophecy  now  before  us.  Events  of 
nothing  less  than  cosmic  importance  are  brought  to  the  dis¬ 
cerning  heart  as  one  views  the  coming  colossal  conflict  be¬ 
tween  world  powers  and  Israel  with  the  grand  consummation 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Baron  sum¬ 
marizes  the  teaching  of  the  two  final  burdens  thus:  “In  the 
first  (chapters  9-11),  the  judgment  through  which  Gentile 
world-power  over  Israel  is  finally  destroyed,  and  Israel  is 
endowed  with  strength  to  overcome  all  their  enemies,  forms 
the  fundamental  thought  and  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  description.  In  the  second  (chapters  12-14),  the  judg¬ 
ment  through  which  Israel  itself  is  sifted  and  purged  in  the 
final  great  conflict  with  the  nations,  and  transformed  into  the 
holy  nation  of  Jehovah,  forms  the  leading  topic.”®  The  various 
delineations  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  present 
portion  are  strong  meat  for  the  meditation  of  the  reverent 
and  devout  believer.  Zechariah  presents  the  Lord  in  His  first 
and  second  coming  to  Israel. 

A.  The  First  Burden,  9-11. 

1.  Judgment  on  the  Land  of  Hadrach,  9:1-8. 

Most  expositors  of  conservative  outlook  interpret  these 
verses  as  the  course  of  the  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great 
after  the  battle  of  Issus  (so  Kelly,  Meyer,  Ironside,  Pusey, 
Baron,  Hengstenberg,  Chambers,  and  others).  We  have  in 
this  section  of  Zechariah’s  prophecy  a  remarkable  pre-writing 
of  history.  At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  prophecy  Israel 
was  no  longer  troubled  by  those  who  opposed  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  now  they  were 
pressed  by  such  powers  as  Tyre,  Ashkelon,  Gaza,  and  Ekron. 
The  prophet  depicts  the  invasion  that  would  sweep  away  the 
hostile  neighbors.  Pusey  summarizes  for  us  thus:  “The 
foreground  of  this  prophecy  is  the  course  of  the  victories  of 

*The  Visions  and  Prophecies  of  Zechariah,  p.  285. 
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Alexander,  which  circled  round  the  holy  land  without  hurting 
it,  and  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
surrender  of  Damascus  followed  first,  immediately  on  his 
great  victory  at  the  Issus ;  then  Sidon  yielded  itself  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  ruler  from  the  conqueror ;  Tyre  he  utterly  destroyed; 
Gaza,  we  know,  perished;  he  passed  harmless  by  Jerusalem. 
Samaria,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  chastised.”*  The  sec¬ 
tion  before  us  has  a  double  application :  it  sets  forth  the  past 
judgment  upon  the  kingdoms  surrounding  Israel  as  well  as 
the  future  punishment  that  awaits  the  enemies  of  God’s  people 
which  will  be  living  in  lands  contiguous  to  Palestine.  The 
message  of  Zechariah  was  intended  to  hearten  and  encourage 
the  people  of  Israel  with  the  thought  of  God’s  special  and 
sufficient  protection  of  them  in  spite  of  the  harassings  of  the 
hostile  powers  about  them. 

The  prophet  introduces  his  prediction  thus :  “The  burden 
of  the  word  of  Jehovah  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach,  and  Da¬ 
mascus  shall  be  its  resting-place,  for  the  eye  of  man  and  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  is  toward  Jehovah;  and  Hamath  also, 
which  borders  on  it:  Tyre  and  Sidon,  because  she  is  very 
wise”  (w.  1,  2).  More  than  a  little  discussion  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  reference  to  the  first  word  of  our  text:  burden, 
Unquestionably  the  common  rendering  of  the  word  is 
burden  which  is  employed  in  pifophecies  of  judgment  and  woe. 
Some  prefer  to  take  it  as  oracle  or  prophecy  (Lowe),  usually 
of  a  threatening  character.  Cf.  Jeremiah  23:33-40  for  a 
classic  passage,  also  Isaiah  13:1;  15:1;  17:1;  19:1;  21:1, 11, 
13 ;  22 :1,  and  others.  Lowe  notes  that  it  is  only  in  Zechariah 
(9:1  and  12:1)  and  Malachi  (1:1)  that  is  followed  by 
Chambers  points  out  that  it  is  never  joined  with  the 
name  of  God  or  any  other  individual  but  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy.*  Hengstenberg  has  the  fullest  and,  to  us,  the  most 
satisfactory  discussion  of  this  important  word.  He  prefers 
the  translation  burden  to  either  prophecy  or  utterance,  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  it  is  almost  always  employed  in 


*The  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  394. 

^Hebrev)  Studenfs  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  78. 

‘Lange’s  Commentary,  Minor  Prophets,  Book  of  Zechariah,  p.  67. 
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the  prophetic  books  in  predictions  of  a  threatening  or  admon¬ 
itory  character.  Besides  the  references  given  above  see  the 
prophecies  of  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  also.  (2)  There  is  no  place 
where  Keno  is  derived  from  in  the  sense  of  *‘to  utter.” 
The  verb  has  no  such  significance.  It  means  “to  lift.”  (3) 
The  passage,  Jeremiah  23 :33  ff.,  which  is  supposed  to  prove 
that  means  prophecy  actually  signifies  the  opposite.  It  is 
well  known  that  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  were  mainly  of  a  bur¬ 
densome  and  mournful  nature.  His  hearers  mocked  him  by 
playing  on  this  word,  because  it  did  signify  burden  to  them. 
(4)  If  the  word  under  consideration  refers  only  to  utterance^ 
it  is  unusual  that  it  is  not  used  with  the  genitive  of  the 
speaker  (except  Zech.  9:1;  12:1;  Mai.  1:1).  If  the  force  of 
the  word  were  utterance,  it  should  be  used  of  utterance  in 
general.  (5)  The  meaning  utterance  would  be  unsuitable  in 
certain  contexts.  Note  Isaiah  15:1  where  the  reason  is  as¬ 
signed  for  the  title  of  “the  burden  of  Moab.”  In  our  pas¬ 
sage  (9:1)  the  rendering  utterance  gives  us  a  meaningless 
tautology.  (6)  The  parallelism  of  with  is  preserved 
by  the  translation  burden.  The  burdensome  message  of  the 
Lord  is  directed  against  Hadrach  and  comes  to  rest  finally 
on  Damascus.’ 

Expositors  of  this  prophecy  are  divided  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  land  of  Hadrach.  Some  take  the  word  as  a  sym¬ 
bolical  name.  Keil  holds  that  such  is  its  meaning  and  finds 
it  originated  with  Zechariah  himself.  It  represents  a  land 
inimical  to  the  covenant  nation  and  so  must  mean  Medo- 
Persia,  which  is  sharp-soft  or  strong-weak  because  of  its 
divided  character.'  Kimchi  also  adheres  to  a  symbolical  in¬ 
terpretation.  Says  he,  “We  find  in  the  words  of  our  rabbies, 
of  blessed  memory,  that  ‘R.  Benaiah  says,  that  Tinn,  Hadrach, 
is  the  Messiah,  who  is  sharp,  nn,  to  the  Glentiles,  and  tender, 
to  Israel.’  ”*  Hengstenberg  concludes  from  the  fact  that 
Hadrach  was  often  confused  with  Adraa  that  Hadrach  is  not 

’See  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  339-43,  for  a  fuller 
treatment. 

'The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  pp.  322-325. 

'Commentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  82. 
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a  proper  name  at  all.  He  asks  how  it  could  have  escaped 
notice  for  so  many  years  if  it  were  in  the  well-known  region 
about  Damascus.  He  takes  Hadrach  as  **a  figurative  appel. 
lation,”  just  as  Jerusalem  is  called  “Ariel”  (“lion  of  God”)  in 
Isaiah  29 :1.  The  prophet  used  the  term  to  signify  the  Per¬ 
sian  Empire,  which  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  Zech- 
ariah’s  day.*®  Chambers  concurs  in  this  interpretation  be¬ 
cause,  he  says,  “No  such  name  as  Hadrach  is  now  or  ever  has 
been  known.”"  We  prefer  to  take  the  name  as  indicating  a 
specific  city,  because  it  is  now  certain,  as  Pusey  has  pointed 
out  as  well  as  others,  that  such  a  city  did  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  Damascus  and  Hamath.  The  exact  location  is  not  known. 
Professor  Rawlinson  first  found  it  upon  the  geographical 
tablets  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  He  notes :  “From  the 
position  on  the  lists,  I  should  be  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
Homs  or  Edessa  which  was  certainly  a  very  ancient  capital 
(being  the  Kedesh  of  the  Egyptian  records),  and  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  represented  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.”” 
Dods  thinks  the  name  applied  to  a  territory  as  well  as  a 
town.  Our  chief  objections  to  the  symbolical  interpretation, 
apart  from  the  force  of  archaeological  findings,  are:  (1) 
when  the  name  is  to  be  understood  symbolically  the  context 
always  makes  it  clear.  See  Ezekiel  23:4;  Jeremiah  25:26 
with  51:41  for  good  examples  (so  Wright  also).  (2)  all  other 
eight  names  in  these  verses  (9  :l-8)  are  surely  literal  geograph¬ 
ical  localities,  and  there  is  no  necessity  that  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
ception  here.  Thus,  the  judgment  which  first  lighted  (or 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Zechariah,  was  yet  to  light)  upon 
Hadrach  would  ultimately  rest  upon  Damascus  from  whence 
it  would  spread  to  all  the  surrounding  district.  History  bears 
out  well  the  accuracy  of  the  words  spoken  by  the  prophet 
through  the  Spirit.  Before  Zechariah  goes  on  to  manifest 
how  the  punishment  would  overflow  the  specified  lands  he 
notes  the  dread  and  consternation  which  would  be  engendered 


ciU.  pp.  330-339. 

"OA  cit.,  p.  67. 

^^The  Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  p.  394.  For  RawHnson’s  quotation  see  foot¬ 
note  of  the  page. 
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in  the  hearts  of  “man”  (the  nations  apart  from  Israel)  and 
“all  the  tribes  of  Israel.”  Some  translate  the  words  Dn«  py 
'3  AS  “Jehovah  has  an  eye  upon  man,”  in  the  sense  that 
God  providentially  rules  over  all  the  earth.  In  that  case  the 
Massoretic  pointing  of  py  as  a  construct  and  the  absence  of  a 
preposition  after  it  seem  difficult  to  explain.  The  picture  is 
surely  one  of  terror  at  the  visitation  of  God  upon  the  then  great 
world-powers.  (So  Baron,  Wright,  and  others  also.)  Hamath 
near  Damascus,  will  share  in  its  judgment.  This  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  city  of  Upper  Syria,  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  who  named  it  Epiphania.  Tyre  with  the  lesser 
city  of  Sidon  will  also  know  the  wrath  of  God  for  she  as¬ 
sumed  a  worldly-wise,  over-confident  attitude  toward  God. 
See  Ezekiel  28 :1  ff. 

What  this  worldly  wisdom  consisted  of  is  made  clear  when 
the  prophet  writes:  “And  Tyre  built  herself  a  stronghold, 
and  heaped  up  silver  as  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the 
street.  Behold,  the  Lord  will  dispossess  her,  and  he  will 
smite  her  power  [wealth]  in  the  sea;  and  she  shall  be  de¬ 
voured  by  fire”  (w.  3,  4).  In  the  words  “nx  and  mvD  we  have 
a  telling  play  on  words  which  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reproduce  in  English.  Tyre’s  mistake  has  been  that  of 
many  a  strong  city  before  her  and  many  since:  she  thought 
wealth  would  answer  all  purposes.  In  her  day  she  was  the 
greatest  commercial  and  naval  city  in  the  world  (Wright). 
She  was  considered  impregnable  because  she  was  situated  on 
a  rock  removed  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  about  a  half  a 
mile  broad  (Dods).  Alexander  had  warned  her  that  the 
island  in  which  she  trusted  would  yet  be  found  to  be  a  conti¬ 
nent.  The  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser  had  laid  siege 
against  her  for  five  years;  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  for  thirteen  years — all  without  success.  But  Alex¬ 
ander  made  good  his  words  by  defeating  her  after  seven 
months.  Zechariah,  like  a  true  student  of  history  and  as  the 
instrument  of  the  unerring  Holy  Spirit,  sees  no  secondary 
causes  or  agent.  He  knows  that  it  is  God  who  will  dispos¬ 
sess  her  of  the  wealth  which  she  has  amassed,  the  strongholds 
and  fortifications  she  has  built,  and  the  supposedly  invincible 
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position  she  has  maintained  for  years.  It  is  Alexander  who 
builds  the  vast  mole  to  the  island  to  take  the  city,  but  ulti. 
mately  it  is  the  Lord  who  brings  Tyre  low  in  the  sea.  Wright 
has  well  said  that  “the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  had  been  ful- 
filled  to  the  letter.  The  city  lost  its  insular  position;  for  the 
mole  of  Alexander  was  never  removed,  and  covered  over  and 
strengthened  by  deposits  of  sand  and  other  matter,  it  remains 
even  to  this  day,  a  monument  to  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
wrath  upon  the  proud,  luxurious,  and  idolatrous  city.”" 
Blessed  be  our  God  for  He  knoweth  how  to  bring  low  the 
proud  and  to  exalt  the  humble  (cf.  Philippians  2:5-11) !  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  for 
our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  (Hebrews  10:31;  12:29).  Wis¬ 
dom,  riches,  and  strength  are  of  no  avail  against  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19 J^) 


‘•o/.  cit.,  p.  213. 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  ApriUJune  Number ,  1943) 

\ 

3:7  closes  the  long  exhortation  begun  in  2:11.  Peter  has 
been  urging  his  readers  to  exercise  spirituality  in  all  the 
varied  relations  of  society.  His  final  word  on  the  subject  is 
addressed  to  married  men.  One  verse  sums  up  briefly  their 
responsibility  as  wedded  Christians. 

“Ye  husbands”  (R.V.)  verse  7  will  begin  in  accordance 
with  the  directness  of  the  Greek  original,  “Ye  husbands,  in 
like  manner,  dwell  with  your  wives,  etc.”  is  repeated 

from  above  at  verse  1.  In  what  manner  does  the  writer 
mean?  Just  as  the  first  verse  bade  the  wives  to  honor  their 
mates  agreeable  to  the  general  command  of  2  .T7,  “Honor  all,” 
so  the  married  men  are  addressed  here.  3:7  will  go  on  to 
explain,  of  course,  in  what  ways  the  man  is  to  revere  his 
spouse.  SvvoixovvTeg,  the  verb,  occurs  but  this  once,  although 
the  two  parts  of  the  compound — dwell  with — are  familiar 
enough  terms.  Robertson  has  commented  on  how  old  a  Greek 
word  it  is  for  domestic  association.* 

Believing  husbands  are  asked  to  dwell  with  their  partners 
“according  to  knowledge.”  The  knowledge  involved  we  learn 
in  the  words  following.  There  it  is  disclosed  in  what  two 
ways  man  should  look  up  to  woman  with  genuine  respect. 
First,  she  must  be  honored  as  a  vessel  weaker  than  the  man 
(“giving  honor  unto  the  female  vessel,  as  weaker,”  R.V.  mar¬ 
gin).  Second,  she  ought  to  be  revered  as  a  joint-heir  of  the 

’The  word  of  command,  though  participial  in  form,  may  be  quite  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  verb  in  the  imperative,  aa  shown  above  when  2:i8  and  3:1  were 
studied. 
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grace  of  life  along  with  the  spouse.*  Use  of  the  comparative 
word  here,  weaker,  will  imply  that  both  man  and  woman  are 
frail  creatures.  Certainly  Scripture  bears  this  out.  Peter, 
for  example,  has  borne  testimony  in  chapter  1 :  “All  flesh  is 
as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The 
grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away.”  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  husband  should  have  greater  powers 
of  vitality,  since  fallen  man  has  the  responsibility  of  winning 
a  livelihood  for  his  family,  but  fallen  woman  the  more  shel¬ 
tered  life  at  home  bearing  and  rearing  the  children  (Gen. 
3:16-19).  Description  of  man  and  wife  as  a  vessel  should 
impress  the  reader.  Bigg  has  discussed  the  possible  meanings 
of  the  word  as  employed  by  the  New  Testament  and  con¬ 
cludes:  “We  must  take  oxevog  to  mean  simply  ‘chattel.’  Hus¬ 
band  and  wife  are  both  parts  of  the  furniture  of  God’s  house, 
though  one  is  weaker  and  the  other  is  stronger.”*  Accord¬ 
ingly  Paul  wrote  in  his  last  letter  to  Timothy :  “Nevertheless 
the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.  And,  Let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.  But  in  a 
great  house  there  are  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver, 
but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth ;  and  some  to  honour,  and  some 
to  dishonour.  If  a  man  therefore  purge  himself  from  these, 
he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the 
master’s  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work”  (2  Tim. 
2:19-21).  One  final  observation  might  be  made  before  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  second  reason  for  honoring  woman.  The  popular 
philosophy  in  the  world  declares  “Might  is  right”  (Luke 
11:21-22).  But  the  Biblical  outlook  has  called  for  not  only 
“Render  to  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  tribute  .  .  but 
also  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  (Rom.  13:7-9).  God  Him- 


*A  participle  must  be  supplied  in  thought  with  the  second  conjunction  as. 
It  will  be  the  participle  of  to  be,  the  copula  always  being  omitted  in  Greek 
idiom  unless  such  a  word  was  needed  for  emphasis  of  a  kind.  The  use  of 
kai,  translated  also  by  the  Revisers  instead  of  and,  hardly  seems  worth 
discussing.  Either  rendering  is  good,  though  the  former  may  fit  in  better 
with  the  word  order  of  the  original.  Giving,  the  participle  in  the  first 
comparison,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

'International  Critical  Commentarf,  w  he,  i 
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self  is  no  respecter  of  persons  (Acts  10 :34) ;  nor  will  His 
true  children  be.  Instead,  they  will  accord  honor  to  the  less 
privileged  with  no  less  readiness  than  to  the  more  exalted  in¬ 
dividuals. 

In  language  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  chapter  (1:4,  13), 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  a  second  cause  for  reverencing  the 
wife.  She  will  inherit  the  gift  of  God’s  grace,  life  eternal, 
equally  with  her  partner.*  After  all,  Paul  had  taught  the 
Church:  “Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female:  for 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  be  Christ’s  then  are 
ye  Abraham’s  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise”  (Gal. 
3:26-29).  One  man  comments  shrewdly  on  what  Peter  has 
uttered :  “In  the  eyes  of  God  the  wife  may  be  superior  to  the 
husband,  not  merely  equal.”  An  example  of  this  which  should 
come  to  mind  readily  is  the  couple,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  help¬ 
ers  of  Paul.  Compare  Acts  18:2  with  a  later  part  of  the 
chapter,  verse  26,  and  Romans  16:3.  The  precedence  of  one 
name  over  the  other,  in  the  two  cases  where  spiritual  activity 
is  mentioned,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  woman  excelled. 

Verse  1  preceding  the  apostle’s  injunction  to  husbands, 
had  fortified  and  intensified  a  call  to  women  for  their  obe¬ 
dience  in  the  home  by  giving  good  reason  for  adoption  of  such 
an  attitude.  Likewise  the  present  verse  does  not  close  with¬ 
out  stating  what  is  ample  justification  for  revering  the  spouse: 
“that  your  prayers  be  not  hindered.”  The  pronoun  vpoiv  might 
refer  to  men  alone  or  both  man  and  wife.  But  the  thought 
is  clear  no  matter  which  antecedent  is  preferred.  Christ  has 
promised:  “If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven”  (Matt.  18:19).  This  gracious 
pledge,  however,  could  not  be  claimed  if  the  two  were  at  odds 

*A  few  idiomatic  points  are  evident  here.  Grace  and  life  have  been  written 
without  the  article  because  they  are  familiar  phrases  to  the  bcliev’er. 
Grace  may  be  construed  as  the  objective  genitive,  life  as  the  descriptive 
genitive. 
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with  each  other,  the  one  failing  to  honor  the  other  aright 
Prayer  requires,  as  it  must  of  necessity,  the  most  delicate 
adjustment  to  the  divine  will  (Psalm  15;  1  John  1). 

Verses  8  to  12  will  follow  the  extended  injunction  of  2:11- 
3 :7  as  an  appendix.  Peter  must  add  to  what  he  has  declared 
concerning  the  various  classes  of  society  in  their  relationship 
together,  something  about  life  within  the  stratum  occupied. 
Three  particulars  the  author  stresses  as  essential  here:  unan¬ 
imity,  cordiality,  and  humility.  A  part  of  Psalm  34  is  cited 
at  the  close  in  order  to  enforce  the  appeal  being  made.  The 
adverbial  phrase  commencing  verse  8,  To  6e  may  be 

rendered  by  a  single  word  in  translation.  This  phrase  does 
not  conclude  the  epistle.  Rather  was  it  intended  to  show  the 
close  connection  between  what  follows  and  what  precedes,  just 
as  indicated.  The  apostle  did  not  rest  content  with  speaking 
of  class  relations,  but  goes  on  to  consider  all  the  dealings  of 
people  amongst  themselves* 

First  the  exhortation  calls  for  likemindedness :  “Be  ye 
all  of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one  of  another.”  Just 
two  Greek  words  are  used  to  express  this  familiar  thought 
It  may  surprise  the  reader,  then,  to  know  that  the  compounds 
found  here  are  rare  in  the  New  Testament,  the  former  occur¬ 
ring  but  once  and  the  latter  but  twice.  Information  like  that 
helps  to  prove  that  writers  from  the  apostolic  band  did  not 
act  as  mere  stenographers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  making 
contributions  to  the  inspired  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
style  of  each  author  has  been  preserved  intact,  just  as  the 
personality  of  each  witness  to  Christ  today  is  never  lost, 
though  he  be  filled  by  the  same  Spirit  for  his  work  of  testi¬ 
mony. 

Not  only  has  the  exhorter  named  a  like  mind  (or  spirit) 
and  a  like  soul,  but  also  he  specifies  affection  as  an  essential. 
Unanimity  and  sympathy*  are  not  complete  without  adding 
to  them  the  greatest  virtue  of  all — ^love.  Notice  how  the 
eighth  verse,  therefore,  continues:  “loving  as  brethren,  ten- 

*Verse  8  is  lacking  a  verb.  No  doubt  the  imperative  form  of  the  copula  will 
suffice  for  a  verbal,  as  happens  frequently. 

'Compare  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version. 
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derhearted”  (R.V.)*  Brotherly  love  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much  by  the  New  Testament,  as  it  reiterates  over  and  over  a 
call  for  such  cordiality.  Only  in  union,  to  be  sure,  lies 
strength,  joy,  peace,  attractiveness,  fruitfulness,  godliness, 
progress.  The  Revisers  have  chosen  wisely  when  they  changed 
the  Authorized  rendering  of  pitiful  to  tenderhearted,  since 
the  one  term  has  usually  a  negative  thought  today  instead  of 
a  positive.  Webster,  nevertheless,  still  has  listed  *Tull  of 
pity;  compassionate”  as  the  first  meaning  of  pitiful.  So  a 
full  tide  of  brotherly  affection  must  be  signified  by  two  such 
words  as  verse  8  contains.  Incidentally,  both  terms  are  rare 
in  the  New  Testament. 

But  not  even  a  loving  and  unified  mind  will  satisfy  Peter 
at  this  point.  Christians  do  well,  assuredly,  when  they  can 
cooperate  in  a  common  task  and  love  each  other  fervently. 
Beside  such  positive  virtues,  however,  still  another  quality  is 
demanded,  one  that  may  seem  more  negative  than  positive, 
though  only  so  until  it  has  received  due  consideration.  Really, 
humility,  the  third  and  last  virtue  commended  by  the  apostle, 
should  be  understood  as  the  power  which  safeguards  against 
pitfalls  like  pride  and  egotism — what  caused  the  original  con¬ 
demnation  of  Satan  (1  Tim.  3:6).  All  of  verse  9  as  well  as 
the  last  word  in  verse  8  incites  believers  to  exercise  humility. 
With  and  without  the  negative,  strong  emphasis  is  being  laid 
on  this  quality:  ”humbleminded :  not  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
or  reviling  for  reviling;  but  contrariwise  blessing”  (R.V.).’ 
Compare  2:19-23;  Romans  12:19-21. 

Here  the  reader  is  directed  to  comments  made  before  this, 
during  our  exposition  of  2:23,  where  the  nature  of  true  hu¬ 
mility  was  disclosed.  Suffice  it  to  say  now,  therefore,  a 
humble  mind  in  Peter’s  conception  is  not  one  that  demands 
what  should  rightfully  be  its  due.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one 
that  defers  to  God  as  “Him  that  judgeth  righteously”  and 

^In  the  final  part  of  verse  8  the  Authorized  Version  follows  the  reading  of 
only  two  mss.,  K  and  P.  The  better  ms.  authority  has  “humbleminded,” 
a  hapax  legomenon  constructed  on  the  basis  of  familiar  words.  This  term, 
by  the  way,  is  found  once  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  So  it  may  form  one  of 
the  writer’s  many  allusions  to  that  hortatory  work.  L,  the  Vulgate,  and 
some  other  authorities  contain  both  readingi  (Bigg). 
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cares  perfectly  for  His  children.  It  accepts  persecution  in 
this  world,  never  anticipating  anything  better  than  what  was 
inflicted  on  the  Son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  servant  is  not 
above  his  Lord.  Then  Christian  humility  is  not  spinelessness 
but  spirituality,  yieldedness,  patient  endurance  of  wrong  com¬ 
parable  to  Christ,  One  that  could  bless  His  companion  on 
Calvary  once  he  expressed  faith  and  left  off  reviling. 

Again,  as  in  verse  7,  the  author  has  ample  support  for 
the  cogent  language  used  in  addressing  his  readers.  Verse  9, 
accordingly,  closes  with  the  significant  twofold  statement: 
“for  hereunto  were  ye  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  bless¬ 
ing”  (R.V.).*  Compare  2:21  where  the  call  to  unjust  suffer¬ 
ing  was  noticed  first.  Peter,  of  course,  will  not  repeat  every- 
thing  that  he  has  written  shortly  before.  He  simply  condenses 
it  in  six  words.  Thus  Evloviav  may  be  referred  to  2:24  and 
26  with  their  recital  of  Christian  felicity,  while  inherit  will 
echo  the  thought  of  joint-heirs  in  verse  7  above. 

To  reinforce  his  appeal  for  godliness  Peter  finds  an  in¬ 
spired  message  ready  to  hand  in  Psalm  34 :12-16a.  This  lyric 
was  composed  by  David  as  his  testimony  of  thankfulness  and 
confidence  in  the  Lord,  after  God  had  delivered  him  from  the 
power  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  1  Samuel  21:10-16.*  The 
part  of  the  Psalm  being  quoted  defines  what  is  meant  by 
fearing  the  Lord.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate. 

First  of  all  the  quotation  warns  against  misuse  of  the 
tongue.  Verse  10  has  recorded  this: 

“He  that  would  love  life. 

And  see  good  days. 

Let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil. 

And  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile”  (R.V.).‘® 


”The  Authorized  Version  supplies  knowing  with  the  first  conjunction  here, 
but  without  much  justification  or  need  of  doing  so. 

*In  the  heading  of  this  Psalm  the  name  Abimelech  is  found.  Yet  it  seem 
obvious  enough  that  the  Philistine  Achish  was  meant.  Cf.  passages  like 
Gen.  20  :2. 

’"The  Revision  has  not  changed  the  popular  version  here,  except  in  the  fint 
line  where  a  more  modern  use  of  grammar  is  adopted,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  style  of  printing. 
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Our  apostle  has  not  chosen  to  vary  much  from  the  LXX  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  psalm.  In  consequence  the  Greek  constructions 
of  this  and  the  rest  of  the  material  cited  are  rather  un¬ 
natural.  What  is  meant,  however,  can  easily  be  discerned. 
Any  man  who  wants  a  long  and  prosperous  life  must  restrain 
his  mouth  from  evil  speech.  (The  word  xaxoii  connects  with 
verse  9  and  also  with  verses  11  and  12  below.  Compare  2:22 
for  guUe  and  the  whole  idea  of  speech.  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  grammatical  construction  of  tou  should  consult 
Robertson.)  It  is  well  known  that  David  guarded  his  tongue 
from  speaking  criticism  or  evil,  even  when  king  Saul  was  the 
subject.  But  he  might  be  accused  of  wrongdoing  in  the 
deceit  which  was  practised  upon  Achish.  The  king  of  Gath 
was  led  to  think  that  David  had  lost  his  mind,  so  as  not  to 
execute  the  man  who  had  gained  fame  for  his  military 
prowess  demonstrated  in  behalf  of  a  rival  nation.  Justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  masquerade,  surely,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
David  was  acting  a  part  simply  to  escape  unmerited  death, 
rather  than  to  execute  treachery  upon  an  unsuspecting  ruler. 

In  the  second  place  the  citation  warns  against  continuance 
with  evil  at  all.  The  good  should  be  done  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing  longer  in  a  life  of  sin.  Then  peace,  the  inward  calm  re¬ 
sulting  from  practice  of  goodness,  is  to  be  sought  for  and 
pursued,  as  one  would  rush  to  overtake  the  fleeing  foe  and 
strip  him  of  all,  so  as  to  make  the  victory  complete  and  crush¬ 
ing."  Military  phraseology  from  an  invincible  soldier  like 
David  can  signify  much. 

Now  the  question  must  be  confronted :  How  is  it  possible 
to  do  good?  The  same  man  who  wrote  Psalm  34  also  com¬ 
posed  Psalm  14,  where  the  admission  is  made  freely:  “The 
Loed  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to 
see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God. 
They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  all  together  become  filthy: 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.”  Certainly  the 
royal  Psalmist  could  not  set  himself  up  as  an  exception  to  the 

aorist  imperative  is  used  throughout  verses  10  and  11,  which  would 
indicate  that  a  decisive  turn  of  life  has  been  commanded,  not  mere  con¬ 
tinuance  in  a  certain  line  of  conduct 
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sinfulness  prevalent  everywhere.  Granted,  then,  that  no  good 
is  being  done  in  the  world,  is  any  change  possible?  Judging 
from  the  tenor  of  Psalm  34,  one  would  suppose  that  good 
might  be  accomplished  were  an  individual  but  minded  to  do 
the  right  and  cease  the  wrong.  But  can  this  assumption  be 
correct?  Yes,  it  can  be  proved  so;  nevertheless  only  upon  one 
condition  can  it  be,  namely,  that  the  sinner  act  as  David 
has  bidden  in  Psalm  37 :6,  6 :  “Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord  ;  trust  also  in  him ;  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.  And 
he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy 
judgment  as  the  noonday.”  How  well  did  this  man  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  speak  the  truth !  In  another  of  his  psalms,  for  instance, 
the  testimony  is  borne :  “I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways. 

.  .  .  My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  while  I  was  musing  the  ^ 
burned:  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue.  Lord,  make  me  to 
know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is;  that 
I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days 
as  an  handbreath;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before  thee: 
verily  every  man  at  his  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity.  . . . 
And  now.  Lord,  what  wait  I  for?  my  hope  is  in  thee.  De¬ 
liver  me  from  all  my  transgressions”  (Ps.  39 :1,  3-6,  7,  8).  It 
must  be  concluded  then,  that  unaided  man  does  no  good  and 
can  do  none  of  that  which  is  accounted  good  by  God;  never¬ 
theless  that  the  man  of  faith,  enabled  by  God,  can  perform  the 
good. 

Part  three  of  the  Davidic  material  cited  by  Peter,  the  final 
words  in  the  quotation,  look  more  closely  at  the  divine  atti¬ 
tude  toward  right  and  wrong: 

“For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous. 

And  his  ears  unto  their  supplication: 

But  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  do  evil”  (R.V.).'* 

The  face  of  the  Lord  is  turned  toward  His  people  in  blessing 

‘’Again  the  Revisers  may  have  improved  on  the  common  version  sUgl^> 
Yet  it  seems  as  if  one  good  feature  of  the  old  translation,  itself  a  miaor 
detail,  has  not  been  preserved  as  it  should  have  been.  This  is  die  plsy  os 
fpi,  a  preposition  occurring  twice.  In  the  6rst  line  it  must  mean  sevr  or 
upon,  but  in  the  third  it  manifestly  has  a  thought  of  opposition,  n§n»A, 
See  Robertson,  Word  Pictures  iss  the  N.T. 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  is  directed  against  evil-doers  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment.  Parallel  passages  will  clarify  what  is 
signified  by  the  actual  wording,  “The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
upon  the  righteous.”  Psalm  33 :18,  19  affirms :  “Behold,  the 
eye  of  the  LORD  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that 
hope  in  his  mercy;  To  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to 
keep  them  alive  in  famine.”  And  Psalm  32 :8,  9 — a  Davidic 
composition — adds,  “I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the 
way  which  thou  shalt  go :  1  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.  Be 
ye  not  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule,  which  have  no  under¬ 
standing:  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bridle, 
lest  they  come  near  unto  thee.”  Compare  Proverbs  16 :3  for 
both  thoughts  of  verse  12  here ;  2  Chronicles  16 :9 ;  Revelation 
6:6.  If  the  first  line  in  the  citation  means  deliverance  and 
guidance,  the  figure  of  speech  in  line  two  will  connote  that 
God  hears  and  answers  prayer.  See  Nehemiah  1:6;  Psalm 
10:17;  17:6  (a  Davidic  piece). 

One  word  in  the  twelfth  verse  may  still  call  for  discus¬ 
sion,  “the  righteous”— -hixatov?.  This  term  is  contrasted  with 
^Ihem  that  do  evil.”  So  it  must  signify  the  kind  of  person 
who  does  good  (verse  11).  How  can  that  be  explained?  Prob¬ 
ably  an  answer  for  the  question  has  already  been  suggested, 
when  it  was  pointed  out  above  that  nobody  can  perform  the 
good  without  faith  and  the  divine  enablement  to  bless  the 
faith.  One  who  is  so  favored  by  God,  however,  is  none  other 
than  the  person  that  has  entered  into  covenant  relation  with 
Grod  by  an  initial  act  of  faith,  somewhat  comparable  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  Genesis  16:6.  Hence  Isaiah,  the  great  prophet  of  re¬ 
demption,  bears  testimony:  “I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the 
IX)RD,  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God;  for  he  hath  clothed 
me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself 
with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her 
jewels”  (61:10).  Beside  imputed  righteousness  like  this,  of 
course,  there  is  personal  uprightness.  Still  the  former  must 
always  be  the  foundation  for  the  latter, — which  makes  the 
two  inseparable. 

The  apostle’s  words,  3 :7-12,  have  not  conveyed  rich  morsels 
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of  truth  comparable  to  the  Christology  in  2 :21-25.  They  are 
none  the  less  valuable  and  timely  for  all  that.  Even  a  Paul 
dared  not  continue  long  on  the  exalted  plane  of  doctrine,  but 
needed  to  interlock  teaching  and  exhortation  in  all  his  let. 
ters.  Indeed,  the  two  must  never  be  severed,  because  “faith 
without  works  is  dead.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number^  IdJtS) 

^  ^ 

“As  we  look  back  on  those  who  in  different  generationa 
and  ages  of  the  world  have  constituted  the  ministry  of  the 
true  religion,  we  are  struck  with  two  things  which  preemi¬ 
nently  characterize  them.  One  is,  that  those  of  them  who 
have  fulfilled  their  ministry,  have  been  earnest  men.  If  we 
may  speak  of  Moses  as  a  minister  of  Israel,  we  have  in  him, 
a  powerful  example  of  earnestness.  The  faithful  prophets 
were  eminently  earnest  men ;  it  is  like  the  sudden  sound  of  a 
trumpet  to  meet  the  name  of  Elijah,  Samuel  and  Daniel; 
while  the  lives  and  sufferings,  or  the  unequalled  utterances  of 
the  other  men  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  histories 
of  the  Apostles,  make  this  great  impression  on  the  mind,  that 
each  of  them  had  his  special  work  to  do;  and  how  was  he 
straitened  till  it  was  accomplished !  The  tide  that  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  Apostles,  imparted  its  vigor  to  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  fathers,  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  great  sea  of  human  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  became  for  a  time  only  one  of  the  cross  currents  in 
the  ocean  of  human  thought.  But  see  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  French,  German  and  English,  of  any  one 
of  whom,  Satan  might  have  started  and  said,  as  Herod  did  of 
Christ,  Tt  is  John  the  Baptist  whom  I  beheaded.’  The  English 
Puritans  were  earnest  men ;  the  fathers  of  New  England  were 
baptized  with  fire.  Wherever  we  find  a  ministry  exerting  a 
decided  influence  upon  their  generation,  we  find  men  of  strong 
impulses,  consecrating  themselves  wholly  to  their  work.”— 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  November,  1846. 
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the  need  for  a  vigorous  apologetic 

IN  THE  PRESENT  BATTLE  FOR 
THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH 

By  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D. 

Editor’s  Note :  The  Centennial  Celebration  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary,  May  10,  1943.  At  this  time  Dr.  Smith  gave  the 
address  which  is  reproduced  here  in  condensed  form.  A  revised  and 
enlarged  form  of  the  Centennial  Address  will  be  published  this  summer 
in  a  brochure  of  about  25,000  words.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  include 
Dr.  Smith’s  regular  contribution  on  The  Prophetic  Literature  of  Colonial 
America  with  the  present  number  of  the  quarterly,  since  the  space  is 
lacking.  So  the  October-December  Number  must  resume  this  serial,  D.V. 

That  evangelical  Christianity  is  not  only  under  a  more 
terrific  attack  at  the  present  time  than  probably  at  any  period 
of  history  since  the  persecution  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
but  that  it  is  steadily  losing  ground,  is  admitted  by  all  students 
of  contemporary  religious  tendencies,  conservatives  and  mod¬ 
ernists  alike.  The  findings  of  the  Madras  Meeting  on  Evan¬ 
gelism,  at  the  great  International  Missionary  Council  held  at 
Tambaram,  Madras,  India,  December,  1938,  frankly  stated 
that  “There  is  more  organized  opposition  to  the  Christian 
church  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  one  hundred  years. 
On  a  scale  never  before  seen  in  the  world,  there  is  in  Europe 
a  concerted,  organized  attempt  to  secularize  the  minds  of 
millions  of  Christian  people.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  if 
the  work  of  the  Church  is  not  intensified,  the  adverse  move¬ 
ment  will  become  so  strong  as  seriously  to  threaten  the  whole 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  Church  must  either 
make  its  impact  upon  the  secular  world  of  today  and  win  it 
for  Christ  or  the  secular  world  will  increasingly  encroach 
upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.*” 

'The  Madras  Series  (New  York  and  London:  International  Missionary 
Council,  1939),  III  (Evangelism),  378,  387. 
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Evangelical  Christianity  is  retreating  numerically,  eccleai. 
astically,  theologically.  That  there  are  fewer  evangelical 
Christians  in  the  world  today  than  there  were  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century,  due  to  whatever  causes  one 
may  suggest — ^whether  it  be  the  persecution  of  the  Church  in 
Russia,  the  abandonment  of  the  faith  in  Germany  for  the  new 
German  pagan  religion,  or  the  rise  of  unbelief  and  the  indif. 
ference  of  the  working  classes,  the  fact  remains  that  evangel, 
ical  Christianity  is  numerically  losing  ground.  The  tragic 
decline  in  attendance  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Western 
Christendom  indisputably  bears  testimony  to  this  fact*  Dr. 
Adolf  Keller,  who  probably  knows  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Europe  better  than  any  other 
one  man,  has  recently  said:  ‘‘Between  the  areas  of  solid 
ground — ^the  continents  of  the  churches — ^there  is  a  desert  of 
religious  indifference.  .  .  .  The  church  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  she  has  lost  millions  who  had  received  her  religious  edu¬ 
cation  and  had  heard  her  message  during  many  generations.”' 
By  a  theological  retreat  in  evangelical  Christianity,  we  mean 
that  many  of  the  great  seminaries  of  one  hundred  years  ago, 
or  even  eighty  years  ago,  are  now  given  over  to  modernistic 
and  liberal  teachings.  This  is  true  of  such  seminaries  as 
Andover,  Crozer,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  Ecclesiastically,  evangelical  Christianity  is  being 
forced  back  by  the  official  merging  of  various  groups  in  the 
Church,  in  which  some  more  or  less  conservative,  are  aban¬ 
doning  their  conservatism  in  uniting  with  definitely  Unitarian 
or  modernistic  groups.  Only  last  week  did  the  newspapers 
announce  the  merger  of  the  faculties  of  four  divinity  schools 
associated  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  namely  the  Divin- 

’‘The  most  distinguished  theologian  of  continental  Europe  today,  Dr.  Emil 
Brunner,  in  a  very  significant  article  on,  “The  Condition  and  Task  of 
the  Present-Day  Church,”  in  Religion  in  Life  (Spring  Number,  194S,  p. 
173),  frankly  says,  “When  we  remind  ourselves  that  in  certain  urbu 
communities,  both  middle-class  and  so-called  workers’  sections,  the  popo- 
lation  has  doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled  in  the  last  fifty  yean^ 
while  the  Sunday  church  attendance  has  only  barely  maintained  itself,  or 
that  in  both  urban  and  rural  communities,  the  number  of  people  attend¬ 
ing  church  is  only  five  per  cent  of  the  population,  then  the  language  ti 
statistics  suddenly  acquires  another  significance.” 

*Adolf  Keller:  Christian  Europe  Today  (New  York,  1942),  p.  290. 
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ity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  originally  Baptist, 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Congregational,  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School,  Unitarian,  and  the  Disciples  Divinity 
House,  the  latter  more  or  less  identified  with  the  Christian 
Church.  When  it  is  realized  that,  for  example,  the  Dean  of 
the  Disciples  Divinity  House,  since  1927,  Dr.  Edward  Scrib¬ 
ner  Ames,  even  denies  the  personality  of  God,  one  can  realize 
what  such  a  union  as  this  implies.*  Such  a  situation  has  long 
been  seen  as  inevitable.  For  example.  Dr.  Charles  Augustus 
Strong,  when  70  years  of  age,  wrote,  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  eighth  edition  of  his  great  Systematic  Theology:  “We  seem 
upon  the  verge  of  a  second  Unitarian  defection  that  will  break 
up  churches  and  compel  secessions  in  a  worse  manner  than 
did  that  of  Channing  and  Ware  a  century  ago.”‘ 

SIX  TENDENCIES  OF  THOUGHT  WHICH  IN  OUR  DAY  ARE 
OPPOSED  TO  EVANGELICAL  CHRISTIANITY 

1.  Recognition  of  Christ  hut  not  of  His  Deity, 

Before  discussing  any  suggestions  as  to  what  evangelical 
Christianity  might  do  today  to  stem  this  retreating  tide,  I 
would  like  to  look,  with  brevity  but  I  trust  not  superficiality, 
into  some  of  the  deeper  currents  of  thought  which  are  pound¬ 
ing  at  the  foundations  of  evangelical  Christianity  today.  1 
have  classified  them  into  six  groups.  In  the  first  group  we 
find  Christ  set  forth  as  the  supreme  and  unique  religious  per¬ 
sonality  of  all  ages,  but  not  acknowledged  as  the  true  Son  of 
God,  nor  His  sacrifice  on  Calvary  accepted  as  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin.  I  have  not  seen  this  tendency  more  definitely 
manifested  in  any  work  than  in  a  recent  volume,  by  one  who 
was  an  outstanding  missionary  scholar  in  India  for  six  years 

*For  convenient  summaries  of  Dr.  Ames’  views  on  God,  see,  e.g.,  Daniel  S. 
Robinson:  The  God  of  the  Liberal  Christian  (New  York,  1926),  pp. 
125  ff.;  and  H.  N.  Wieman  and  B.  E.  Meland:  American  Philosophies  of 
Religion  (Chicago,  1936),  pp.  272  ff.  For  a  recent  statement  of  Dr.  Ames 
hiinself,  see  his  chapter,  “My  Conception  of  God,”  in  Contemporary  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought,  edited  by  T.  S.  Kepler  (New  York,  19+1),  pp.  180-184, 
where  he  confesses  his  idea  to  be  “of  the  same  character”  as  “my  idea  of 
Uncle  Sam,”  i.e.,  God  does  not  really  exist  at  all,  except  as  an  imagined 
person  in  the  mind  of  men  I 

^Charles  Augustus  Strong:  Systematic  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1907),  p.  ix. 
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and  since  1936,  Professor  of  New  Testament  in  a  seminary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  I  refer  to 
The  Intention  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  John  W.  Bowman,  a  very 
scholarly  work,  reverent  in  its  way,  deadly  serious,  and  no 
doubt  the  sincere  expression  of  the  author’s  own  convictions 
after  years  of  study.  The  entire  book  is  concerned,  of  course, 
with  Christ,  who  is  recognized  as  superior  to  any  other 
prophet  who  has  ever  appeared.  Concerning  the  virgin  birth, 
we  read  “If  Jesus  knew  of  the  tradition  of  His  virgin  birth.  He 
never  pressed  it.  After  all,  who  should  have  decided  between 
Him  and  any  number  of  pagan  demigods  and  heroes  for  whom 
such  a  birth  was  claimed!  It  was  the  Church  that  added 
those  mundane  traditions  to  its  Gospels.”*  While  in  places. 
Dr.  Bowman  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord 
of  life,  he  seems  to  reject  the  conviction  of  the  Church  for 
nineteen  centuries  that  Christ  was  the  very  essence  of  God, 
the  eternal  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  For  example,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  “Jesus’  Spirit  of  Holiness”  he  remarks,  “It  was  in  this 
high  moral  realm  alone  that  Jesus  ever  claimed  to  be  the  true 
Messiah  of  the  prophetic  voice.’”  Dr.  Bowman  believes  that 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not  a  fulfillment  of  the  Passover,  in¬ 
volving  sacrifice  and  remembering  deliverance,  but  was  a 
sanctification  ceremony,  a  fellowship  conception,  and  that  it 
does  not  set  forth  the  sacrificial  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross. 
Utterly  ignoring  the  doctrine  of  Vicarious  Atonement  for  sin, 
the  idea  that  Christ  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “the  cross  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  the  complete  identification  of  our  Lord’s  will  with  that 
of  His  Father  .  .  .  and  also  of  that  love  which  welled  up 
within  Him  and  which  guaranteed  His  right  to  be  the  Messiah 
so  far  as  His  ability  to  represent  man  as  His  mediator  before 
God  was  concerned — [Christ  was]  one  who  had  died  to  seal 
the  love  He  brought  His  disciples  with  His  blood.”*  The 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Christ  of  Paul’s  theology, 
the  Christ  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Christ  of  Luther  and 


'John  Wick  Bowman:  The  Intention  of  Jesus  (Philadelphia,  1943),  p.  184. 
^Bowman,  ibid,,  p.  228. 

'Bowman,  ibid.,  pp.  221,  222. 
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Calvin  and  the  Westminster  Confession  is  not  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  these  pages. 

2.  Recognition  of  Christ  hut  not  of  His  Supremacy, 

A  second  group  of  theologians  is  made  up  of  those  who 
take  a  much  lower  position  than  Dr.  Bowman,  in  denying 
preeminence  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  declaring  that,  while 
Christ  was  Himself  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men,  there 
have  been  other  saviours  and  redeemers,  and  will  be  more 
to  come.  This  is  the  view,  for  example,  of  the  President  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational)  for  the 
last  20  years.  Dr.  Albert  W.  Palmer.  Dr.  Palmer  has  dared 
to  say  in  one  of  his  books  that  *"The  world  is  not  to  be  saved 
by  Jesus  alone,  not  by  His  three  hours'  agony  on  the  cross 
merely,  but  by  thousands  of  men  and  women,  who  themselves 
become  saviours  and  give  themselves  unselfishly  even  as  He 
did.  .  .  .  The  world  is  to  be  saved  not  by  external  miracle, 
not  by  blind  acceptance  of  some  judicial  fiction  but  by 
actually  achieving  salvation  by  mankind’s  catching  the  beauty 
and  greatness  and  utter  inevitableness  of  Christ’s  ideal  and 
putting  it  into  practice.  David  Livingstone  in  the  African 
forest  and  Watts  0.  Pye  in  China,  Dr.  Grenfell,  and  John 
Bunyan,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Arnold  Toynbee  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  saviours  of  mankind  of  all  races,  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries  must  do  their  perfect  work.”*  I  do  not  know  how  my 
readers  react  to  such  a  statement  as  this,  but  to  me  it  is 
nothing  less  than  blasphemy,  and  I  wonder  how  Christian 
people  can  support  a  seminary  where  such  awful  things  are 
taught. 


S.  Anthropocentric  Religion, 

Personally  we  believe  that  the  most  tragic  tendency  in 
American  theology  during  the  last  60  years  is  that  which 
is  most  definitely  manifested  in  the  field  of  what  is  called 
“religious  education,”  where  the  most  dominating  single 
force  has  been,  for  the  last  three  decades,  the  teaching  of 

•Albert  W.  Palmer:  The  New  Christian  Epic,  1927,  p.  30. 
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Dr.  George  Albert  Coe.  Some  conception  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  this  leader  in  religious  education  may  be  seen  in 
sin^)ly  listing  the  stages  of  his  professional  career:  he  waa 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Northwestern  University  from 
1891  to  1909,  and  then  held  the  very  important  chair  of  Pro- 
fessor  of  Religious  Education  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
for  thirteen  years  to  1922 ;  in  the  subsequent  five  years,  he 
was  Professor  of  Religious  Education  in  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  No  man  can  hold  professorships  such 
as  these  and  be  the  author  of  scores  of  books  used  in  aca¬ 
demic  institutions  throughout  our  land  from  the  beginning 
of  this  century  without  making  disciples  of  thousands  of 
students  of  religion  and  specifically  of  religious  education. 
Dr.  Coe's  fundamental  conception  of  religion  is  that  it  ia 
'‘the  discovery  of  persons"  which  means  that  man,  discover¬ 
ing  man,  has  already  become  religious,  with  the  corollary 
proposition  that  to  have  a  true  religion  one  does  not  need  to 
recognize  any  being  higher  than  man.  This  is  exactly  Coe’s 
conclusion — ^he  denies  the  personality  of  God,  and  insists  that 
"the  sovereign  is  just  ourselves  when  we  cooperatively  insist 
upon  providing  for  ourselves  what  we  want.'"*  In  other 
words  man  has  become  his  own  God !  This  is  also  the  view 
of  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  for  many  years  president 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  democracy  "demands  a  God  with  whom  men  may  co¬ 
operate,  not  to  whom  they  must  submit.""  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  sociological  interpretation  of  religion  which  is  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  theology  and  religious  philosophy  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  those  schools  which  hold  similar 
views. 

'"George  Albert  Coe:  Educating  for  Citizenship  (New  York,  1932),  p.  143. 
See  especially  Coe’s  A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education,  1917;  and 
his,  What  is  Christian  Education?  (New  York,  1929).  For  a  cruihing 
indictment  by  an  outstanding  leader  in  religious  education  of  this  vicioui 
tendency  to  democratize  religion,  and  make  it  an  anthropocentric  thing, 
see  H.  Shelton  Smith:  Faith  and  Nurture  (New  York,  1942). 

"A.  C.  McGiffert:  “Democracy  and  Religion,”  in  Religious  Education  (1919), 
XIV,  158. 
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4.  The  Proposal  for  an  Eclectic  World-Religion. 

By  electicism,  of  course,  is  meant,  in  religion,  a  combin¬ 
ing  of  various  elements  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world 
into  one  so-called  universal  religion  which  can  appeal  to  all 
men  everywhere,  antagonizing  no  one.  The  most  important 
contemporary  advocate  of  this  new  religion  is  none  other  than 
Dr.  William  Ernest  Hocking,  for  the  last  26  years  head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  It  was  he 
who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  final  form  of  the  Christ- 
denying  epochal  work  Rethinking  Missions.  In  his  latest 
book.  Living  Religions  and  the  World  Faith,  Hocking  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  this  new  world  faith  everything  pertaining  to 
the  supernatural  in  Christianity  be  given  up,  which  means 
the  deity  of  Christ,  His  virgin  birth.  His  miracles  and  resur¬ 
rection,  and  of  course.  His  atoning  work,  and  he  foresees,  for 
this  desupernaturalized  universal  cult,  **a,  chain  of  centres  set 
about  the  world  to  sustain  the  continuing  enterprise  of  re¬ 
conceiving  religion  through  culture  and  world  culture  through 
religion.”'*  One  wonders  through  what  ‘‘world  culture”  of 
today  Christianity  is  to  be  reconceived.  Would  this  be  Nazi 
culture,  or  Fascist  culture,  or  contemporary  Russian  culture, 
or  the  culture  of  America,  e.g.,  the  culture  of  New  York  City, 
or  the  Unitarian  culture  of  Cambridge?  In  a  subtle  sentence 
Hocking  says:  “It  is  the  law  of  history  that  men  in  groups 
lose  their  lives  in  order  to  save  them,**'*  by  which  it  would 
seem  Professor  Hocking  means  that  what  is  good  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  according  to  his  criteria  can  only  be  saved  by  giving 
up  its  unique  doctrines  and  losing  itself  in  a  world  cult.  This 
idea  is  also  m9re  brazenly  set  forth  in  the  new  work  Chris¬ 
tian  Truth  in  History  by  Dr.  Hugh  Miller,  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  who  says  that  in  this  new  world  re¬ 
ligion  “the  vast  peace  of  Buddha,  the  verve  of  Mohammed, 
the  iconoclasm  of  Communism,  the  wide  heaven  of  the  Orient, 
yes,  even  the  realism  of  National  idealism,  must  all  have 
their  room  in  that  consummatory  of  men.**'* 

‘‘William  Ernest  Hocking:  Living  Religions  and  a  World  Faith  (New  York, 
1940),  p,  208. 

' ‘Hocking,  ibid.,  p.  284. 

'‘Hugh  Miller:  Christian  Truth  in  History  (New  York,  1941),  pp.  230-232. 
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5.  Intellectual  Atheism, 

The  most  amazing,  the  most  radical,  and  we  believe  the 
most  generally  accepted  viewpoint  in  religious  thinking  to¬ 
day,  among  most  of  our  intellectual  leaders  is  nothing  less, 
though  they  do  not  use  the  word,  than  sheer  atheism.  Thus, 
e.g.,  Prof.  John  Dewey,  for  nearly  40  years  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University, 
in  his  lectures  at  Yale  University  (once  one  of  the  greatest 
academic  centers  of  Christian  activity  in  America)  frankly 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  the  ‘‘democratic  ideal  as  a  vital 
moral  and  spiritual  ideal  in  human  affairs  is  possible  without 
surrender  to  the  conception  of  the  basic  definition  to  which 
supernatural  Christianity  has  been  committed.””  This  means, 
according  to  Dewey,  that  we  are  never  going  to  be  really  free 
men,  the  men  we  ought  to  be,  until  we  give  up  the  very  idea 
of  a  sovereign  God.  All  Dewey's  definitions  of  religion  pur¬ 
posely  omit  the  very  name  of  God.  To  him  God  has  no  ex¬ 
istence  outside  of  the  imaginations  of  men.  This  is  also  the 
view  of  Dr.  Dewey's  colleagues.  Dr.  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  William  Pepperell  Montague,  both  of  Columbia's  De¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy,  the  latter  even  daring  to  use  the  wicked 
expression  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  but  the 
cousin  of  the  fabled  and  non-existent  Zeus  of  Greece.”  This 
is  atheism.  This  is  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  for  twelve  years  President  of  Amherst  College, 

“John  Dewey:  A  Common  Faith  (New  Haven,  1934),  pp.  2,  84. 

'•W.  P.  Montague:  Belief  Unbound  (New  Haven,  1930),  p.  91.  (This  lUte- 
ment  was  publicly  uttered  at  Yale  University.)  John  Herman  Randall 
and  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.:  Religion  and  the  Modern  World  (New 
\  ork,  1939),  p.  175.  A  colleague  of  these  men,  the  distinj^uished 
historian,  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  recklessly  declares,  “We  must  be  pr^ 
pared  to  see  .  . .  anthropology  explain  the  genesis  of  the  very  idea  of  God” 
{The  Religious  Revolution  of  Today.  New  York,  1913,  p.  151).  Almoit 
all  of  our  great  universities  seem  to  have  non-theists  dominating  their 
departments  of  philosophy.  In  addition  to  these  references  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  department  at  Columbia,  we  take  time  to  refer  to  only  one  odier 
distinguished  university — the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Burtt, 
who  has  been  teaching  in  its  department  of  philosophy  for  over  thirty 
years,  near  the  close  of  his  widely-read  book.  Religion  in  an  Age  $f 
Science  (New  York,  1925),  p.  145,  calmly  declares,  “It  would  30  without 
saying  that  a  church  organized  in  accordance  with  the  principles  so  fir 
suggested  would  not  require  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  as  a  condition 
of  membership.” 
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in  his  new  book  Education  Between  Two  Worlds,  who  says,  in 
reference  to  the  existence  of  God,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  Him  in  the  Bible,  that,  “the  aspirations  of  the  Bible  were 
created  by  men  and  the  assertions  about  Him  are  myths.”*’ 
This  is  also  the  position,  we  are  grieved  to  note,  of  Dr.  W. 
MacNeile  Dixon,  from  1904  to  1905  the  Regius  Professor  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  his  now  famous  work,  which  many  thought  was  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  book  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  Human 
Situation.  Dr.  Dixon  admits  that  the  great  question  of  the 
ages  is  the  conflict  between  naturalism  and  supernaturalism 
and  then  he  goes  on,  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  words,  to 
say  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  is  a  God, 
we  know  nothing  about  Him,  that  in  everything  we  are 
“wholly  in  the  dark,”  and  that  “holiness  is  a  strong  perfume 
and  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way  in  the  world.”’*  I  often 
wonder  how  many  thousands  of  students,  looking  up  to  such  a 
distinguished  scholar,  believe  as  he  believes  today! 

6.  Belligerent  Atheism. 

From  what  we  have  called  intellectual  Atheism,  we  pass 
to  that  which  may  be  defined  as  belligerent  Atheism,  the  vio¬ 
lent,  persistent  antagonism  to  all  religion,  and  most  of  all,  to 
evangelical  Christianity.  I  refer  especially,  of  course,  to  the 
attitude  of  Soviet  Russia  to  the  whole  subject  of  religion 
these  twenty  years.  The  decree  of  1932,  dealing  with  this 
matter,  signed  by  Stalin,  reads  in  part  as  follows:  “On  May 
1,  1937  there  must  not  remain  on  the  territory  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  a  single  house  of  prayer  to  God,  and  the  very  conception 
of  ‘God’  will  be  banished  from  the  Soviet  Union.”  In  the 
statement  officially  entitled,  “Problems  and  Methods  of  Anti- 

”Alexander  Meiklejohn:  Education  Between  Two  Worlds  (New  York,  1942). 
Dr.^  Meiklejohn  from  1926  to  1938  was  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  What  a  world  of  difference  separates  this 
atheism  from  the  firm  Christian  faith  of  another  President  of  Amherst 
College,  of  a  former  day.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  (Pres.,  1835-1845),  as 
set  forth,  e.g.,  in  his  The  Religion  of  Geology — and  Hitchcock  was  a 
famous  geologist. 

‘*W.  MacNeile  Dixon:  The  Human  Situation  (New  York,  1937),  pp.  14-21. 
This  formed  the  Gifford  Lectures  for  1935-38,  which  were  intended  by 
the  founder  to  defend  the  truth  of  God! 
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Religious  Propaganda,  adopted  by  the  Party  Conference  on 
Anti-Religious  Propaganda,  and  at  the  Center  Committee  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Communist  Party,  April  27-30,  1926,”  it  was 
declared  that  all  forms  of  religion  must  be  fought  and  de¬ 
stroyed:  first,  because  it  is  the  servant  of  capital;  second, 
because  it  is  unscientific ;  third,  because  it  imposes  a  morality 
by  the  ruling  class  upon  the  toilers  of  the  nation.  ”It  is  ne^ 
essary  to  condemn  categorically  as  the  worst  type  of  popery 
every  effort  or  approachment  of  Christianity  to  Communism. 
Religion  must  be  rejected  for  good,  without  reservation  and 
camouflage.  At  the  given  moment  is  this  particularly  neces¬ 
sary  since  sectarianism  in  its  effort  to  hide  from  the  toiling 
masses  its  bourgeois  essence,  is  adopting  a  communistic  phrase¬ 
ology.”  **  I  am  sure  that  believers  in  Christ,  who  worship 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  find  in  His  atoning  work  their 
only  deliverance  from  sin  and  wrath  to  come,  who  find  in  His 
resurrection  their  deepest  hope  for  their  own  resurrection, 
and  in  Him  alone  eternal  life,  will  be  horrified  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  tendencies  as  these.  Calvin  once  said 
“Those  who  are  not  touched  when  they  hear  and  see  God 
blasphemed  and  do  not  only  wink  thereat  but  also  carelessly 
pass  over  it,  are  not  worthy  to  be  counted  the  children  of  God, 
who  at  least  do  not  give  Him  so  much  honor  as  they  do  to 
an  earthly  father.”*® 

THE  TRAGIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SUCH  ANTAGONISM 
TO  CHRISTIANITY 

Some  will  say,  and  some  are  saying  and  writing,  that  we 
need  not  be  alarmed  by  such  tendencies  as  these,  that  every¬ 
thing  will  come  out  all  right.  The  Christian  Church  cannot 
be  destroyed,  the  Word  of  God  is  eternal — ^that  is  true;  the 
Church  is  indestructible;  the  Word  of  God  is  eternal.  But 
everything  is  not  “coming  out  all  right.**  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  this  country  today  have  no 

‘”This  entire  document  may  be  found  translated  in  Julius  F.  Hecker: 
liffioH  and  Communism  (London,  n.d.  The  words  are  quoted  on  p.  279). 

**’John  Calvin:  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Edinburgh  tram.). 
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faith,  no  rdigion,  no  God,  no  hope,  and  are  going  out  into 
death  without  Christ,  and  without  salvation,  because  of  these 
teachings.  I  would  like  to  give  just  one  illustration  in  this 
loeesage  of  the  fearful  consequences  of  such  tendencies  as 
these,  by  calling  attention,  briefly,  to  what  has  happened  in 
but  one  of  our  great  colleges.  I  would  prefer  not  to  identify 
the  college,  but  to  leave  out  the  name  so  greatly  weakens  the 
whole  argument  that  I  insert  it.  Everything  now  said  has 
already  appeared  somewhere  in  print  in  different  works,  and 
no  confidence  is  thereby  being  betrayed.  I  refer  to  that  great 
academic  institution — Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire.  Dartmouth  College  was  founded  by  Ebenezer 
Wheelock,  an  ordained  clergyman,  who  wanted  to  establish  a 
school  where  Indians  of  New  England  could  be  trained  in  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  Dartmouth,  from  1769-1779 ;  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son,  John  Wheelock,  president  for  one-third  of 
a  century  (1779-1815).  As  a  later  president  said,  at  its  cen¬ 
tenary  celebration,  ^*Dartmouth  College  was  conceived  in  the 
fervor  of  piety;  born  in  the  throe  of  a  great  missionary  zeal, 
dedicated  at  birth  to  Christ;  cradled  the  flrst  year  in  a  re¬ 
vival;  and  stands  wedded  to  religion — ^until  death.”**  One  of 
its  greatest  presidents,  under  whom  Dartmouth  enjoyed  un¬ 
usual  growth,  was  Nathan  Lord,  President  from  1828-1863, 
who,  says  the  latest  historian  of  Dartmouth  College — ^**based 
the  entire  philosophy  of  life  upon  a  belief  in  the  literal  ac¬ 
curacy  and  inerrancy  of  Holy  Writ. ...  He  was  insistent  that 
(lOd  should  be  the  main  spring  of  all  the  activities  of  man.”** 
It  was  Nathan  Lord  himself  who,  in  a  famous  letter  to  the 
alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  its  centenary  celdbration,  in 
1869,  said — ^“For  Christ  the  college  was  founded  and  has  been 
administered.  To  Christ  all  its  influence  in  all  time  belongs.”** 

"Samuel  C.  Bartlett  (President  of  Dartmouth,  1877>1892),  “Relations  to 
Religion,”  in  Centennial  Celebration  at  Dartmouth  OmJlege.  July  21, 
1869,  p.  90. 

"Leon  Burr  Richardson:  History  of  Dartmouth  College  (Hanover,  1932). 
p.  475. 

**Nathan  Lord:  A  Letter  to  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College  on  its  Hun¬ 
dredth  Anniversary  (New  York,  1869),  p.  5. 
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Of  the  first  fifteen  classes  graduating  from  Dartmouth,  a 
majority — sometimes  as  many  as  five-sixths  of  the  class- 
entered  the  ministry.  From  1810-1830,  one-third  of  its  grad¬ 
uates  became  clergymen,  and  from  1830-1868  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  its  graduates  continued  to  enter  the  ministry. 
“And,”  says  one  of  its  presidents,  “the  astonishing  thing  was 
that  one-fourth  of  the  preachers  graduating  from  twenty-nine 
consecutive  classes  at  Dartmouth,  were  converted  during  their 
college  course.”  Even  as  late  as  1886,  the  catalog  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  included  the  following  statement  regarding  its 
religious  life  and  Biblical  course :  “A  Biblical  exercise  sys¬ 

tematically  arranged  is  being  attended  by  each  class  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  For  the  present,  the  subject  in  the  Freshman 
Year  is  the  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible;  in  the  Sophomore 
Year,  New  Testament  History;  in  the  Junior  Year,  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Church  as  Exhibited  in  the  Acts;  in  the  Senior 
Year,  Old  Testament  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  En¬ 
trance  into  Palestine,  with  special  references  to  Inspiration 
and  the  Historic  and  Scientific  Relations  to  the  Scriptures.”" 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  Dartmouth  today?  In  the 
first  place,  chapel  is  not  compulsory,  nor  any  religious  meet¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  no  course  in  Bible  is  compulsory.  All  of 
its  religious  courses  are  what  are  called  electives.  Eight 
courses  in  the  latest  catalog  of  Dartmouth  are  listed  in  the 
Department  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature,  one  in  Arche¬ 
ology  and  History,  one  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  one  in 
the  Great  World  Religions,  and  one  in  Ethics.  The  catalog 
would  not  really  indicate  that  any  course  is  1:0  be  found  in 
Dartmouth  College  strictly  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  There  are  more  courses  offered  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  today  in  the  one  subject  of  Biography  alone, 
than  in  the  whole  realm  of  Biblical  history,  religion,  and  r^ 
ligious  literature.  However,  these  are  what  some  might  call 
only  technical  matters  of  curriculum.  There  is  more  to  be 
said. 

**These  remarkable  figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  address  of  President  Birt- 
lett,  referred  to  above,  pp.  90-99. 

^^Catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College  for  the  Year  1886-1887,  p.  24. 
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In  the  student  daily,  published  by  Dartmouth  and  about 
Dartmouth,  known  as  “The  Dartmouth,”  in  1927,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  appears:  “Dartmouth  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  liberal  college.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  alike 
take  pride  in  the  freedom  of  thought  that  is  permitted  here. 
...  On  the  religious  question  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
Dartmouth  shows  a  large  percentage  of  atheists  and  agnostics. 
Dartmouth  is  proud  of  her  disbelievers.”**  This  statement 
proceeding  from  the  student  body,  has  never  been  repudiated 
by  the  faculty  or  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  we  take 
it  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  religious  conditions  prevailing 
in  that  school  of  2,000  students,  with  a  faculty  of  some  three 
hundred  instructors. 

The  famous  Mexican  arist,  at  that  time,  we  believe,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Dartmouth,  Jos6  Clemente  Orozco, 
was  asked  to  paint  a  series  of  fourteen  panels,  setting  forth 
the  growth  of  civilization,  in  the  great  Baker  Library  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  for  which  he  was  given  3,000  square  feet  of  wall 
space.  The  last  of  these  fourteen  panels,  now  in  the  Baker 
Library,  photographs  of  which  are  published  in  an  elaborate 
brochure  on  this  particular  work  by  Dartmouth  College  itself, 
is  called,  “Modern  Negation  of  the  Spirit,**  and  under  it,  at 
least  in  the  official  description  of  it,  published  by  Dartmouth, 
is  the  following  statement:  “Here  a  militant  Christ  figure 
is  shown,  axe  in  hand,  and  his  cross  at  his  feet,  symbolic  of 
an  aroused  and  aggressive  spirituality.  He  stands  against  a 
great  junk  heap  in  which  appear  the  destroyed  s3rmbols  of 
antiquated  creeds  and  of  the  confessional  forms  of  all  re¬ 
ligions.****  The  words  hardly  communicate  what  the  picture 
so  dreadfully  sets  forth.  It  is  actually  a  picture  of  Christ, 
with  a  hideous,  ascetic,  glaring,  almost  satanic  pose,  with  an 
axe  in  His  hand,  having  chopped  down  His  own  cross,  which 
rests  on  the  ground  before  Him!  In  other  words,  in  our 
modem  day  we  have  come  to  such  a  place  of  wisdom,  of  free- 

**Thi8  almost  unbelievable  statement  may  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the 
May  14,  1927  (Vol.  93,  p.  31). 

Copies  of  these  panels,  with  their  respective  legends,  may  be  found  in  The 

Orozco  Frescoes  at  Dartmouth  College  (Hanover:  Dartmouth  College, 
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dom,  of  emancipation,  that  it  can  only  be  represented  by  a 
picture  in  which  the  Cross  itself  is  shown  as  a  despised  sym¬ 
bol.  This  means  nothing  else  than  the  absolute  rejection  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  To  the  voice  that  was  heard 
from  heaven  sa3ring,  “This  is  my  Beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased/’  Dartmouth  answers,  “This  is  one  who  in  His 
holy  death  we  despise  and  reject.”  This  is  what  sixty  years 
of  sceptical  influence  has  done  to  one  college  in  America. 
And  who  can  say  that  Dartmouth  is  an  exception? 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  Dartmouth  itself,  nor  so 
amazed  at  its  faculty  and  trustees  allowing  such  a  thing  as 
this,  but  7  am  concerned  for  the  thousands  of  young  men  who 
go  up  to  Dartmouth  or  any  other  similar  school,  in  the  most 
impressional  years  of  their  life,  and,  from  the  first  day  of 
their  Freshman  year,  to  the  hour  of  graduation,  must  be 
constantly  under  the  irreligious,  atheistic,  Bible-despising, 
Christ-hating  atmosphere  of  such  an  institution. 

Why  are  men  so  antagonistic  to  God?  One  cannot  help 
but  asking,  in  surve3ring  our  contemporary  religious  thinking, 
why  are  so  many  of  our  great  scholars  and  intellectual  leaders 
deliberately  opposed  to  supernaturalism,  to  acknowledging 
the  personality  of  God,  and  to  all  divine  revelation?  Funda¬ 
mentally,  it  is  because  of  man’s  own  pride.  He  wants  to  be 
independent  of  God,  free  from  the  restraint  of  His  sover¬ 
eignty.  As  the  Apostle  Paul  has  said,  “Men  have  refused  to 
have  God  in  their  knowledge”  (Rom.  1:28).  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  testifies  to  this  fact  (and  if  some  of  our 
readers  resent  such  a  statement  as  that,  and  we  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  one  only  has  to  consult  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  most  important  one-volume  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  of  recent  times,  by  Windleband”).  Brun¬ 
ner  says,  speaking  of  modem  antagonism  to  Christianity, 
“Behind  it  as  its  real  source  lies  the  emancipation  of  reason 

**Windleband:  A  Hijtory  of  Philosophy  (Eng.  trans.  2nd  ed.  rev.  New 
York,  1901),  p.  3.  Thus,  e.g.,  “The  opposition  to  Theology,  as  regards 
methods,  grew  in  this  way  to  an  opposition  in  the  subject  matter,  u 
modern  philosophy  as  ‘world  wisdom’  set  itself  over  against  diarch 
dogma.” 
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and  self-sufficiency  of  the  natural  man/’**  And  behind  all 
this  is,  what  is  referred  to  again  and  again  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  epistles  but  which  we  find  so  seldom  mentioned  in  our 
theologies,  the  darkness  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man.  The 
Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  man  being  ^Vain  in  his  reasonings” 
(Rom.  1:21) ;  of  the  senseless  hearts  of  men  which  are  “dark¬ 
ened”  (Rom.  1:21);  of  men  having  “reprobate  minds”  (Rom. 
1:28);  and  being  “without  understanding”  (Rom.  1:31).  In¬ 
deed,  he  says  “the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds 
of  the  unbelieving”  (2  Cor.  4 :4) ;  that  men  are  “alienated  from 
the  life  of  Cod  because  of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
because  of  the  hardening  of  their  heart”  (Eph.  4:18);  “cor¬ 
rupt  in  mind  and  destitute  of  the  truth”  (1  Tim.  6:6) ;  “ever 
learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth”  (2  Tim.  3:7).  Man  does  not  come  to  the  right  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  God,  the  creative  work  of  God,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  terribleness  of  sin  and  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Word  of  God,  because  his  mind  is  darkened.  That  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  many  men,  brilliant  in  the  realms  of  human 
thought,  are,  indeed,  so  dead,  so  unreasonable,  so  bitterly 
prejudiced,  in  the  realm  of  higher  truths.  Men  who  have 
darkened  minds,  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  become 
fools  (Rom.  1:22),  and  exchange  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie 
(Rom.  1:26).  Not  only  so,  but  they  actually  become  “haters 
of  God”  (Rom.  1:30),  the  mind  of  the  flesh  being  “enmity 
against  God.”  “The  world  through  its  wisdom,”  says  the 
Apostle  Paul,  “knew  not  God”  (1  Cor.  1:21). 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number ,  1943) 

**£mil  Brunner:  The  Word  and  the  World  (Eng.  trans.  New  York,  1941), 
p.  6. 
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THE  DUTY  AND  REWARD  OF 
SOBER  THOUGHT 

By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 

Editor’s  Note :  This  sermon  by  the  well-known  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Missions  and  the  History  of  Religion,  Princeton  Seminary,  was  de¬ 
livered  first  in  National  Bible  Institute  and  then  in  the  Chapel  of  Dallas 
Seminary,  March  24,  1943.  Words  from  1  Peter  1 :13  formed  the  text: 
“Wherefore,  girding  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,”  along  with 
a  portion  of  Matthew  23 :37 :  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  .  . . 
with  all  thy  mind”  (the  last  four  words,  it  was  pointed  out,  had  been 
added  by  Christ  to  the  command  of  Deuteronomy  being  cited). 

When  a  man  grows  old  he  becomes  reminiscent.  Peter’s 
epistles  are  proof  of  the  memories  that  crowded  his  thoughts 
and  that  carried  him  back  to  the  nets  and  the  boat  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  where  he  first  met  the  Master  of  his  life. 
Where  he  made  his  first  confession  and  celebrated  his  second 
communion.  Here  is  a  real  fisherman’s  metaphor!  How 
often  he  had  girded  his  loins  as  he  tugged  and  toiled  at  the 
nets  in  the  rugged  boat.  How  oft  have  I  seen  such  Oriental 
fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  with  cast-net 
wading  waist-deep  into  the  sea  and  girt  about  with  a  leathern 
girdle. 

To  your  Oriental  the  girdle  is  everything  because  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  is  the  last  article  of  dress  a  man  will  pawn 
or  discard.  On  the  girdle  he  hangs  his  most  precious  posses¬ 
sions — ^it  is  a  sign  of  pride,  of  power,  of  activity,  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  “Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  unto  the  bat¬ 
tle,”  sang  David.  “Let  your  loins  be  girt  about  and  your 
lamps  burning,”  said  David’s  greater  Son.  The  warrior 
girded  his  sword  on  his  thigh  before  the  battle.  Elijah 
girded  himself  and  outran  the  chariot  of  Ahab  on  the  day 
of  destiny.  The  New  Testament  bids  the  Christian  warrior 
first  of  all  gird  himself  with  truth.  Christ  our  Saviour  wore 
the  girdle  of  a  carpenter  at  the  bench  in  Nazareth;  girded 
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Himself  with  a  towel  to  teach  humility  (in  this  same  letter 
peter  is  reminded  of  the  story)  and  appears  in  glory  girt 
about  the  breast  with  a  golden  girdle. 

All  this  which  Peter  found  in  his  pocket-Testament  and 
in  his  notes  of  the  three  years  he  spent  with  Jesus — all  this 
occurs  to  him  when  he  says  to  us :  “Gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind.”  Tighten  the  belt  about  the  loins  of  your  wandering 
thoughts.  Let  your  mind  be  alert,  awake,  active,  prepared 
for  decision  and  conclusion.  Gird  up  your  loins!  Free  your¬ 
self  from  the  entanglements  of  minor  matters  that  cling  like 
a  robe  dangling  on  your  ankles.  Be  ready  for  these  three : 

The  race  of  thought. 

The  service  of  thought. 

The  warfare  of  thought. 

You  can  only  run  the  race,  and  stoop  to  serve,  and  gain 
the  fight  by  girding  your  loins.  In  this  remarkable  verse 
(which  occurs  as  a  parenthesis)  Peter  summons  us  to  the 
duty,  the  supreme  duty  of  conclusive  thinking  on  great  sub¬ 
jects.  Three  ideas  stand  out  clearly:  I.  The  Duty  of  Con¬ 
clusive  Thinking — “Wherefore”;  II.  The  Method  of  Conclu¬ 
sive  Thinking — “Gird  your  loins” ;  III.  The  Reward  of  Con¬ 
clusive  Thinking — Sobriety. 

I.  THE  DUTY  OP  VIGOROUS  AND  CONCLUSIVE  THINKING 

The  celebrated  statue  of  Le  Penseur  by  Rodin  which 
stands  facing  the  great  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  is 
typical  in  its  colossal  proportions  and  very  pose  of  the  fact 
that  thought  is  toil, 

“Great  truths  are  greatly  won 
Not  found  by  chance 

Nor  wafted  on  the  breath  of  summer  dream. 

But  buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  tide.” 

“In  education,”  said  Henry  Van  Dyke,  “I  would  sweep 
away  half  of  the  ‘courses*  and  two-thirds  of  the  ‘examina¬ 
tions,’  and  concentrate  attention  on  teaching  boys  and  girls 
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to  use  their  powers  of  observation  accurately,  their  powers  (rf 
imagination  and  sympathy  vividly,  and  their  powers  of  wiB 
sanely  and  strongly — in  short,  to  know  things  as  they  are,  to 
conceive  them  as  they  might  be,  and  to  help  make  them  as  they 
ought  to  be.  That  is  the  real  purpose  of  education.” 

The  philosopher  who  said  **Cogito,  ergo  sum**  (I  think, 
therefore  I  am)  pointed  out  the  great  impassable  gulf  fixed 
forever  between  man  as  mere  animal  and  man  as  Divine  in 
origin  and  in  goal.  Christ’s  definition  of  eternal  life  is  not  in 
terms  of  perpetual  existence,  but  in  terms  of  thought.  “Thij 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.”  A  liberal  education 
is  of  little  value  to  the  world  unless  it  transfers  us  from  the 
class  of  those  who  toil  with  their  hands  for  the  common 
wealth  to  the  class  of  those  who  toil  with  their  brains  for  the 
common  weal.  The  former  are  called  of  God  to  discover  and 
distribute  the  material  wealth.  The  latter  to  explore  and 
exploit  the  spiritual  universe.  Masters  of  the  art  of  thinking. 

But  ”We  have  developed,”  says  a  writer  in  Scribnei't 
Magazine,  ”in  America  a  hearty  aversion  to  the  character  of 
the  thoughtful  man ;  at  least  our  young  people  are  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  contemplative  temperament.  Our  young  peopk 
want  to  be  amused.  And  their  minds  will  take  only  what  they 
want.  They  expect  literature  at  least  to  keep  some  sort  of 
respectable  pace  with  the  movies.  The  calm,  meditative, 
poised,  and  lucid  life  has  no  allurements.  In  the  old  days 
boys  went  to  school  because  they  wanted  to  be  scholars;  now, 
most  of  them  go  because  they  are  sent,  wherefore  perhaps 
it  is  expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  the  average  student 
should  be  serious-minded.” 

A  great  business  corporation  recently  put  Peter’s  injuiK- 
tion  to  us  in  these  words :  “Every  man  in  our  plant  is  worth 
two  dollars  a  day  below  his  eyebrows — ^it’s  what  you  have 
above  your  eyebrows  that  counts.” 

The  work  as  thinkers  in  an  age  that  needs  clear  thought 
and  decisive  leadership  is  urgent.  On  the  very  threshold, 
however,  you  will  find  a  host  of  lurking  demons  to  lure  you 
away  from  the  task.  Lassitude  and  love  of  ease  will  bid  yon 
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loosen  your  girdle.  The  superficiality  of  the  masses  will 
tempt  you,  too,  to  be  satisfied  with  surface  knowledge — ^to 
become  an  echo  and  not  a  voice.  If  you  are  satisfied  with 
what  you  have  “read  in  a  book”  and  take  your  religion  sec¬ 
ond-hand  you  may  share  the  awful  fate  of  Kipling’s  Tomlin¬ 
son,  who  died  on  Berkeley  Square,  but  found  no  place  in 
heaven  or  hell  till  he  had  learned  to  think  and  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  Kipling’s  best  poems. 

The  Apostle  Peter,  however,  entreats  us  to  do  hard  think¬ 
ing,  not  primarily  because  we  are  men  endowed  with  mind, 
but  because  we  are  Christians  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  The  context  is  very  significant:  “Of  which  salva¬ 
tion  the  prophets  have  enquired  and  searched  diligently,  who 
prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you:  Search¬ 
ing  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which 
was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto 
whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us 
they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  which  things  the  angels 
desire  to  look  into.  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind,  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to 
be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

No  man  should  think  so  much,  so  hard  and  so  highly  as  a 
Christian  because  none  has  so  wide  a  range  of  thought  open 
to  him.  Paul  pushed  back  the  horizon  of  Judaism  so  far  that 
Peter  was  alarmed.  He  upset  all  Jewish  theories  of  the 
spiritual  universe  by  his  law  of  relativity  in  Romans  and 
Colossians.  Paul  was  the  Copernicus,  the  Newton  and  the 
Einstein  of  a  universe  of  angels,  principalities  and  powers, 
things  present  and  things  to  come,  height  and  depth — in  their 
relation  to  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  Peter  was  bewildered 
at  such  universalism  and  to  his  parochial  and  provincial  mind 
Paul’s  epistles  contained  “some  knotty  points  which  unstable 
and  ignorant  people  twist  as  they  do  the  rest  of  the  Scripture 
to  their  own  destruction.” 

Paul’s  thirteen  epistles  if  they  had  no  other  use  or  pur- 
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pose  would  at  least  condemn  forever  all  shallow-minded  and 
narrow-visioned  Christianity.  Think  what  those  early  Chris- 
tians  must  have  been  to  read  and  appreciate  Ephesians  and 
Romans  on  a  hot  Sunday  morning,  crowded  with  babies  and 
flies  in  an  upper  room.  Early  Christianity  did  not  follow 
cunningly  devised  fables.  It  did  not  minimize  the  facts  of 
revelation  to  escape  mental  difficulties.  It  did  not  linger  in 
the  shallows  of  Deism  or  even  Old  Testament  Theism,  but 
plunged  into  the  depth  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  In¬ 
carnation,  the  Resurrection,  the  Restoration  of  a  Universe, 
the  solution  of  all  its  riddles  by  Redemption — “0  the  depth 
of  the  riches.  .  .  .” 

Browning’s  Arab  physician,  Karshish,  felt  it  when  he 
talked  with  Lazarus: 

“The  very  God!  think,  Abib,  dost  thou  think? 

So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All-Loving,  too — 

So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  ‘0  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here! 

Face  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself. 

Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  may  conceive  of  mine. 

But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love. 

And  Thou  must  love  Him  who  has  died  for  thee!” 

“Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into” — ^but  even 
they  cannot  understand  it  as  Peter  could  and  we  can  who 
experience  the  love  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God  for  a  lost  sinner. 
O  the  depth  of  the  riches  .  .  .  how  unsearchable — how  un¬ 
fathomable  a  sea,  yet  how  exhaustless  in  its  wealth  of  pearls! 
Gird  yourself,  0  diver,  and  plunge  down  beneath  the  surface! 
Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  0  Christian!  Concentrate 
your  thought. 


II.  THE  METHOD 

Peter’s  idea  of  concentration  is  to  tighten  his  belt,  to 
gather  in  all  the  loose  folds  of  his  robe,  to  free  his  limbs  for 
running  through  the  surf,  for  tugging  at 'the  oars,  for  wrest¬ 
ling  against  wind  and  tide.  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  realm 
of  thought  there  is  progress  and  service  and  conflict.  We 
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must  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind  like  the  runner  to  win  the 
prize,  like  the  Master  to  wash  each  other’s  feet,  like  Paul’s 
soldier  of  the  Cross  who  has  the  loins  of  his  mind  girt  about 
with  Truth. 

It  all  reminds  us  of  Goethe’s  word :  “Wherever  you  are, 
be  all  there.”  Not  a  leaning  on  other  minds,  a  hanging  on 
other’s  girdles;  but  independence,  strength,  vigor,  conclusive- 
ness  because  exclusive  of  the  inconsequent  and  the  incom¬ 
patible.  Again  I  am  reminded  of  that  strange  Arabic  prov¬ 
erb— “Adrwb  akhmdsak  fi  asddsak** — apply  your  fives  to  your 
sixes.  That  is,  use  your  five  senses  in  all  possible  directions. 

Such  girding  of  the  mind,  such  concentration  of  thought 
on  the  highest  and  best  is  the  perpetual  secret  of  the  strong 
will,  and  of  decision  of  character,  and  perseverance  of  aim  and 
singleness  of  purpose  and  clearness  of  vision  that  bring  open 
success  or  at  least  enable  us  to  wrest  victory  out  of  the  jaws 
of  defeat  in  the  arena  of  truth.  What  men  have  done  men 
can  do  on  this  battlefield.  The  record  of  this  warfare — of  the 
breaking  of  lances  and  the  swift  movement  of  the  rapier — is 
inspiring.  The  record  is  in  your  library. 

Slovenliness  in  thought  is  far  more  common  than  slovenli¬ 
ness  of  dress  or  in  speech;  and  it  is  less  excusable  in  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  a  modern  education.  Yet  we 
seldom  rebuke  it.  Instead  of  clear-cut,  crystal-like  concepts 
of  the  great  fundamental  categories  of  thought,  the  slovenly 
thinker  uses  words  without  defining  them,  leaps  at  conclu¬ 
sions  without  the  process  of  reasoning  and  generalizes  before 
he  has  mustered  a  corporal’s  guard  of  facts.  The  real  student 
of  nature  or  of  the  supernatural  is  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to 
speak.  A  Seminary  is  not  a  knowledge  factory  or  a  bureau 
for  a  classified  card-index  of  all  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
casual  applicant.  Shoes  can  be  repaired  and  even  trousers 
pressed  “while  you  wait” — ^but  real  education  cannot  be  mas¬ 
ticated  at  a  lunch  counter,  although  the  train  of  desire  stops 
five  minutes  for  refreshments. 

This  Dallas  Seminary,  like  nearly  all  our  American 
Christian  colleges,  is  a  vital  organism.  Its  origin  was  in  the 
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personal  sacrifice  of  those  who  loved  truth  and  had  an  ideal 
for  character  and  built  on  the  eternal  Rock.  To  them  Theol¬ 
ogy  was  the  queen  of  the  sciences  because  its  domain  waa 
larger,  higher,  nobler  than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  knowl- 
edge.  It  is  concerning  this  department  of  truth  that  Dr. 
Tennant  of  Cambridge  wrote  some  years  ago  in  the  Constrvt. 
tive  Quarterly: 

“Theology  is  in  sore  need  of  a  *law  of  excluded  muddle.’ 
If  I  had  the  courage  to  do  so,  I  would  permanently  inscribe 
over  the  entrance  of  my  lecture-room  the  creed,  ‘All  am¬ 
biguity  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.'  ” 

What  this  Theologian  says  is  true  of  all  branches  of  Bib¬ 
lical  learning.  The  modern  missionary,  for  example,  must  be 
a  man  of  two  books.  The  book  of  the  Pagan,  the  Hindu,  the 
Buddhist  or  the  Moslem — and  the  Book  of  Books.  He  can 
only  bridge  the  chasm  if  he  knows  where  it  is  safe  to  span 
the  steel  structure,  where  the  abutments  rest  on  solid  truth. 
In  all  religions  there  are  some  points  of  contact.  This  is  an 
age  of  specialists,  but  the  first  qualification  of  a  specialist  is 
to  specialize,  to  focus  thought,  to  know  in  detail. 

Loose  thinking  has  been  the  great  cause  of  heresy  in 
church  and  state.  Political  fads,  new  religions  and  patent 
philosophies  find  adherents  because  men  do  not  think  for 
themaelves.  They  have  lost  the  girdles  of  their  minds.  Their 
thoughts  are  at  loose  ends.  They  are  driven  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine  and  captivated  by  the  latest  fad.  How  else 
could  cultured  men  and  women  find  mental  pabulum  in  such 
hybrid  religions  as  Christian  Science,  Russellism,  and  Baha- 
ism,  or  how  could  they  turn  away  from  the  New  Testament 
to  New  Thought  and  from  the  M^iator  to  the  medium?  Re¬ 
member  Jesus  Christ  and  you  will  think.  The  Christ-centered 
life  has  largest  radius. 

“The  life  of  Christ,”  said  Jean  Paul  Richter,  “concerns 
Him,  who  being  the  holiest  among  the  mighty  and  the  might¬ 
iest  among  the  holy,  lifted  with  Hia  pierced  hand  empires  off 
their  hinges  and  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its 
channel  and  still  governs  the  ages.” 
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gjgtory  is  His  story.  His  incarnation  is  the  dividing  line 
of  ancient  and  modern  history.  His  life  and  teachings,  His 
death  and  resurrection  have  changed  the  character  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  music,  painting,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics, 
international  law — all  that  constitutes  civilization.  If  we 
cease  to  think  of  Him  we  impoverish  ourselves.  All  spiritual 
influence  is  the  effluence  of  His  affluence.  For  as  Victor 
Hugo  stated  in  his  novel,  “Man  is  the  tadpole  of  an  arch¬ 
angel." 

“No  one  ever  plucked 
A  rag,  even,  from  the  body  of  the  Lord 
To  wear  and  mock  with,  but  despite  himself 
He  looked  the  greater  and  was  the  better.” 

Faith  kindles  the  fires  of  thought.  Agnosticism  quenches 
them.  Life  eternal,  life  abundant,  begins  for  the  intellect 
when  we  seek  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has 
sent  The  fear  of  God  is  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  For 
perfect  love  casts  out  fear.  Search  for  truth  in  the  heavens 
above;  in  the  earth  beneath;  in  the  waters  under  the  earth; 
take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  penetrate  the  darkness  of 
stellar  space  beyond  the  spectrum  and  the  telescope  or  search 
the  deeper  depths  of  the  human  soul — “all  is  yours  for  ye 
are  Christ’s  and  Christ  is  God’s.” 

“I  should  be  ashamed,”  said  Noah  Webster,  “to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Him  as  my  Saviour  if  I  could  comprehend  Him — He 
would  be  no  greater  than  myself.”  Such  girding  of  the 
loins  of  the  mind  shuts  out  idle  speculation  and  loose  imag¬ 
ination;  it  summons  and  fits  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  highest. 

III.  THE  REWARD 

Thinking,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  Peter  shows  us 
in  the  verses  that  follow  his  challenge,  that  if  we  brace  up 
our  minds  we  will  be  able  to  keep  calm  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
present  world’s  turmoil  and  with  a  steadfast  hope  in  the 
Abundant  grace  that  is  coming  to  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
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Christ,  live  the  lives  of  obedient  children  and  continually 
bless  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  of 
His  great  mercy  hath  begotten  us  into  this  living  hope.  The 
reward  of  such  thinking  is  to  receive  now  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance,  “incorruptible,  undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.” 

Deep  thought  produces  deep  theology  and  deep  piety. 
When  our  thinking  is  based  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages  we  have 
an  anchor  of  hope,  sure  and  steadfast.  Nothing  can  disturb 
us,  and  we  know  that  “God  is  in  His  heaven  and  all  is  right 
with  the  world.”  What  calm  confidence  those  minds  have 
that  are  stayed  on  Christ.  There  can  be  no  eccentricity  of 
thought  when  we  have  found  the  true  centre,  and  all  our 
being  swings  around  it.  Such  thinking  is  the  best  antidote 
to  all  kinds  of  temptation  and  is  the  cure  for  intellectual 
conceit. 

This  sobriety  of  mind  which  has  found  its  centre  of  rest 
in  the  contemplation  of  God  in  Christ  is  at  once  the  best  seda¬ 
tive  and  the  highest  tonic  for  the  human  soul.  “Jesus,  the 
very  thought  of  Thee,”  sang  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  in  the 
Middle  Ages — 

“With  sweetness  fills  the  breast. 

But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see 
And  in  Thy  presence  rest.” 

That  was  the  secret  of  his  calm  in  an  age  when  men  were 
kindling  the  awful  fires  of  persecution  in  the  Inquisition  of 
the  West  and  drawing  the  cruel  sword  of  the  Crusaders 
against  the  Saracens  in  the  East. 

In  the  same  century  A1  Ghazali,  the  Mohammedan  mystic, 
in  his  book  on  The  Marvels  of  Creation,  wrote :  “To  gaze  up 
into  the  vault  of  heaven  drives  away  anxiety,  removes  the 
whisperings  of  Satan,  takes  away  idle  fear,  reminds  us  of 
God,  banishes  evil  thoughts,  cures  pessimism,  subdues  the 
passionate,  comforts  the  lonely  and  is  the  best  direction  of 
our  face  in  prayer.”  Did  not  the  Greeks  call  man  anthropos 
— ^the  being  with  the  upturned  face? 
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It  is  the  mark  of  true  manhood  to  turn  your  faces  up¬ 
ward.  Consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  God’s  fingers — 
“When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers.  .  . 
(Ps.  8).  Who  hath  created  all  this  infinite  universe?  Who 
directs  the  stars  in  their  courses  and  holds  them  each  in  its 
orbit— “Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  infiuences  of  Pleiades,  or 
loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  .  .  (Job  38).  “Hast  thou  not 
known,  hast  thou  not  heard?  The  Everlasting  God,  Jehovah, 
the  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary,  there  is  no  searching  of  His  understanding.  He  giveth 
power  to  the  faint  and  to  him  that  hath  no  might  He  increas- 
eth  strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary  and 
the  young  men  shall  utterly  fall:  But  they  that  wait  for 
Jehovah  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint”  (Isa.  40). 

Isaiah  and  David  and  Job  thought  astronomy  was  the 
sister  of  theology.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  .  .  . !  Can  we  put  our 
eyes  to  the  great  telescope  of  Lick  Observatory  and  gaze  at 
the  myriad  star-clusters  and  nebulae  of  the  Milky  Way  and 
still  whisper,  “God  so  loved  this  little  world.  .  .  .”?  Gird  up 
the  loins  of  your  mind  and  think! 
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THE  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLD 

By  George  McKillop  Cowan,  Th.M. 


“LIFT  UP  YOUR  EYES  AND  LOOK” 

(John  4:35) 

This  is  a  study  in  practical  theology.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  couched  in  the  recognized  terminology  of  theological 
circles,  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  theological,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  by  that  term  an  orderly,  logical  arrangement  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  truth  of  God.  It  will  be  practical  we  trust  in 
that  it  presents  the  facts  of  the  Word  of  God  which  should  be 
determining  factors  in  the  life  and  service  of  every  Christian. 

The  study  grew  out  of  the  writer’s  personal  experience  in 
discovering  the  Lord’s  will  for  his  own  life.  Confronted  by 
several  open  doors,  beset  by  a  complicated  and  bewildering 
set  of  circumstances,  having,  so  far  as  he  knew  his  own 
heart,  a  completely  open  mind  on  the  question,  yet,  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  finding  no  certainty  in  prayer  but  rather  a  crowd¬ 
ing  in  of  many  diverse  impressions,  he  was  cast  back  upon 
one  thing  whereby  to  check  and  determine  the  will  of  God  for 
his  own  life,  namely,  the  Word  of  God  itself.  As  day  after 
day,  often  for  hours  at  a  time,  he  searched  the  Scriptures, 
prayed  and  meditated  upon  them,  earnestly  sought  the  Lord’s 
enlightenment  as  to  His  Word  and  will,  the  truth  presented 
in  this  paper,  though  by  no  means  new,  was  borne  in  upon 
his  heart  with  a  new  conviction  of  its  vital  importance  for 
himself,  and  for  every  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Furthermore,  confronted  with  the  challenging  question¬ 
ings  of  Christian  young  people  among  whom  he  worked,  many 
of  whom,  facing  graduation  from  high  school,  had  a  deep 
desire  to  know  and  do  the  Lord’s  will,  the  writer  found  that 
this  line  of  truth  more  and  more  forced  itself  into  the  picture 
as  that  which  God  would  have  presented  to  such  seeking 
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young  people  so  that  their  decisions  would  be  according  to 
His  Word. 

Serving  as  pastor  of  a  small  community  church  which  had 
been  tom  to  pieces,  upset,  and  bewildered  by  church  feuds, 
the  writer  preached  this  truth.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  blessed 
the  Word  preached  many  of  the  believers  came  to  a  new 
understanding  of  God's  purpose  in  this  age,  were  marvellously 
united  together  in  a  new  desire  to  get  the  job  done,  and, 
with  a  new  united  passion  for  lost  souls  everywhere,  petty 
local  differences  were  laid  aside,  bickerings  ceased,  individual 
lives  were  quickened,  and  the  whole  corporate  life  of  the 
church  was  richly  blessed.  Missionary  interest  increased  until 
the  people  knew  and  prayed  by  name  for  missionaries '  on 
every  continent  of  the  world.  Offerings  for  missions  tripled. 
Young  people  earnestly  sought  God's  will  for  their  lives  and 
gladly  made  full  dedication  of  themselves  to  do  God's  will 
whenever  and  wherever  He  should  indicate.  Local  projects 
thrived  and  prospered.  Local  financial  needs  were  more  than 
met.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  church  became  again  a  real 
testimony  in  the  community.  God  had  put  His  seal  to  His 
Word  and  shown  that  this  was  His  way  of  doing  things. 

Furthermore,  the  writer  was  confronted  with  a  religious 
world  that  was  literally  “a  mess” :  tied  up  in  formalism,  local¬ 
ism,  shortsighted  individualism,  denominationalism,  and 
worldliness.  Thousands  of  God's  children,  caught  in  the  whirl 
of  fightings,  bickerings,  jealousies,  misunderstandings,  and 
what  not  else,  were  getting  nothing  done  for  the  Lord.  The 
great  denominations  were  fast  becoming  vast  unwieldy 
machines,  self-centred  and  fruitless,  because  they  had  lost  the 
vision  of  God's  purpose  for  His  true  church  in  this  age.  Out¬ 
going  missionaries,  that  is,  new  missionary  recruits,  in  the 
ten  years  before  the  second  great  world  war,  dropped  from 
nine  hundred  in  1930  to  three  hundred  or  less  in  1940.  This 
ominous  decrease  in  the  forces  for  world  evangelization,  who 
shall  say  that  it  was  not  contributory,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war?  Even  sound,  evangelical  training 
schools  were  not  producing  missionaries  as  they  ought,  and 
near-sighted  graduates  fumbled  around  until  they  landed  in 
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some  small,  unappreciative,  gospel-hardened  pastorate,  while 
out  beyond  their  limited  horizons  pastorates  of  thousands  and 
millions  were  waiting,  without  the  gospel,  without  Christ, 
without  hope.  While  the  world  tossed  in  the  throes  of  another 
catastrophic  world  war  the  great  bulk  of  Christians  sat, 
wringing  their  hands  and  wondering  what  they  could  do 
about  it.  The  writer  came  to  the  decision  and  the  realization 
that  the  truth  presented  in  the  following  pages  was  the 
**sine  qua  non**  for  calm,  sane.  Scriptural  decisions  on  the 
part  of  God’s  children  in  such  a  time  as  this. 

Finally,  in  the  quietness  of  his  own  heart  before  the  Lord, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  “Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us?”  He  answered:  “Here  am  I,  send 
me.”  He  writes  now  from  a  village  tucked  away  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  tribe  which  has  never  heard  the  gospel,  in  the 
State  of  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

“GO  YE  INTO  ALL  THE  WORLD” 

(Mark  16:16) 

“The  field  is  the  world”  (Matt.  13:38).  What  an  over¬ 
looked  or  else  forgotten  statement  of  Scripture !  Yet  in  the 
brief  compass  of  five  short  words  it  sets  forth  the  whole 
sphere  of  action  for  God’s  children  today.  “The  field  is  the 
world.”  What  unlimited  possibilities!  “The  field  is  the 
world.”  How  tremendous  the  responsibility !  “The  field  is 
the  world.”  What  an  indictment  of  the  Christian  church’s 
activity  and  service !  “The  field  is  the  world.”  What  an 
object  for  the  grace  of  God ! 

This  fact  has  not  been  true  in  every  age,  at  least  not  in 
the  exact  sense  used  here.  Granted  that  from  Adam  to 
Abraham  God  dealt  with  the  race  as  a  whole,  granted  that  in 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  coming  tribulation  period  there 
will  be  a  worldwide  ministry  of  the  “gospel  of  the  kingdom" 
through  Israel,  these  are  not  in  view  in  the  statement  of 
Matthew  13 :38,  for  here  Christ  is  giving  a  foreview  of  the 
purpose  of  God  in  the  present  age  of  grace.  Particularly  is 
it  to  be  distinguished  from  the  age  immediately  preceding. 

God  in  sovereign  grace  chose  Abraham  from  all  the  people 
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of  his  generation  and  declared  to  him :  “I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation”  (Gen.  12:2,  3).  At  this  point  the  Scofield 
Reference  Bible  contains  the  helpful  note:  “Genesis  11.  and 
12.  mark  an  important  turning  point  in  the  divine  dealing. 
Heretofore  the  history  has  been  that  of  the  whole  Adamic 
race.  There  has  been  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile ;  all  have  been 
one  in  ‘the  first  man  Adam.’  Henceforth,  in  the  Scripture 
record,  humanity  must  be  thought  of  as  a  vast  stream  from 
which  God,  in  the  call  of  Abram  and  the  creation  of  the 
nation  of  Israel,  has  but  drawn  off  a  slender  rill,  through 
which  He  may  at  last  purify  the  great  river  itself.  .  .  . 

“The  reader  of  scripture  should  hold  firmly  in  mind:  (1) 
that  from  Gen.  12.  to  Mt.  12 :45  the  Scriptures  have  primarily 
in  view  Israel,  the  little  rill,  not  the  great  Gentile  river; 
though  again  and  again  the  universality  of  the  ultimate  divine 
intent  breaks  into  view. . . 

Thus,  even  in  selecting  Abraham  and  his  posterity  from 
all  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  God,  by  declaring  that  “in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed”  clearly  shows  that, 
in  the  age  when  His  grace  should  be  sublimely  revealed 
through  His  Son,  “the  field”  should  be  “the  world.” 

Furthermore,  God’s  promises  through  Abrahham  were 
very  closely  linked  with  the  land  of  Palestine  (Gen.  12:1). 
The  Scofield  note  continues:  “The  descendants  of  Abraham 
had  but  to  abide  in  their  own  land  to  inherit  every  blessing.” 
Palestine,  and  in  particular  Jerusalem,  was  for  centuries  to 
be  particularly  known  as  the  place  where  God  had  chosen  to 
place  His  name. 

This  is  the  emphasis  which  obtained  for  some  twenty  cen¬ 
turies.  It  dominated  completely  the  mind  of  Israel,  and  had 
lost  none  of  its  power  at  the  time  Christ  came.  It  was  the 
view  which  continued  throughout  His  earthly  ministry.  Yea, 
Christ  Himself,  in  sending  His  disciples  forth  to  minister, 
commanded  them :  “Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not:  but  go  rather 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel”  (Matt.  10:6,  6).  On 
several  occasions,  as  for  example  in  dealing  with  the  Syro- 
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Phoenician  woman,  He  showed  that  Israel  still  occupied  a 
place  of  unique  distinction. 

Yet  the  momentous  and  epochal  statement,  “the  field  is 
the  world,”  did  not  come  without  warning.  The  night  of  HU 
birth  angels  announced  that  the  tidings  of  great  joy  were  to 
be  “to  all  people”  (Lk.  2:10,  11).  The  records  are  replete 
with  instances  where  Christ  personally  ministered  to  Gentiles 
(cf.  Matt.  4:24,  25;  8:5,  11,  29;  12:18,  21;  John  4).  Ample 
indication,  by  word  and  act,  was  given  that  Israel’s  preferred 
position,  though  but  for  a  time,  was  coming  to  a  close. 

To  the  Jew,  steeped  in  the  tradition  and  bigotry  of  cen¬ 
turies,  superimposed  as  it  was  upon  the  truth  of  the  God- 
given  Scriptures,  Christ’s  simple,  clear  answer  to  his  query, 
that  “the  field  is  the  world,”  fell  on  unhearing  ears.  From 
all  indications  it  never  even  raised  a  question  in  their  itiindg 
although  everything  goes  to  show  that  they  did  not  believe 
it.  Finally,  when  just  before  His  ascension,  Christ  re¬ 
scinded  the  former  command,  to  go  to  the  lost  of  the  house 
of  Israel  only,  by  issuing  the  new  command:  “Go  ye  there¬ 
fore  and  teach  all  nations”  (Matt.  28:19),  once  again  the 
truth  failed  to  reach  their  hearts.  He  further  enlarged  upon 
it  by  giving  the  directions  as  to  how  it  should  be  done: 
“Jerusalem,”  “all  Judea,”  “Samaria,”  “and  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8).  At  Pentecost  the  Holy  Spirit 
gave  a  spectacular  demonstration  that  a  new  day  had  dawned, 
that  the  gospel  was  for  all  nations,  for  “there  were  dwelling 
at  Jerusalem  Jews  .  .  .  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven” 
and  “every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language” 
(Acts  2:5,  6).  Forgetful  of  the  command  of  Christ,  seem¬ 
ingly  oblivious  to  the  divine  enabling  promised  through  the 
Spirit,  still  they  tarried  at  Jerusalem.  Finally  persecution 
was  permitted  to  come  and  they  were  scattered  abroad,  “ex¬ 
cept  the  apostles,”  but  even  then,  “they  which  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word,”  but  note,  “unto 
the  Jews  only”  (Acts  8:1,  4;  11:19).  How  firmly  this  inertU 
gripped  their  hearts  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  Peter. 
God  must  give  him  private  tutoring  before  he  realized  that 
the  gospel  was  indeed  for  the  Gentiles  (Acts  10).  His  atti- 
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tude  was  definitely  negative,  for  he  himself  says:  “Foras¬ 
much  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us, 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  what  was  I,  that  I 
could  withstand  God?”  (Acts  11:17).  When  Peter  learned 
his  lesson,  however,  he  learned  it  well,  for  at  the  Jerusalem 
council.  Acts  16:7-11,  we  hear  him  speaking  in  such  as¬ 
tonishing  (for  a  Jew)  words  as  these:  “And  put  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  and  them  .  .  .  but  we  believe  that  through 
the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as 
the^"  Then  perhaps  we  can  imagine  the  eloquence  of  Paul, 
the  Paul  who  was  set  aside  especially  by  God  as  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles,  the  Paul  to  whom  was  given  the  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  concerning  the  mystery  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
one  body  in  Christ,  the  Paul  who  as  none  other  realized 
and  believed  with  all  his  heart  that  the  message  was  for  “the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth,”  perhaps  we  can  imagine  some¬ 
thing  of  his  eloquent  plea  as  he  addresses  that  august  council. 
The  words  of  Acts  11 :18  are  certainly  applicable  here  too : 
Vhen  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  their  peace,  and 
glorified  Ciod,  saying.  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles 
granted  repentance  unto  life.”  At  last,  the  truth  so  plainly 
spoken  by  Christ  Himself,  has  gone  home. 

At  last  the  floodgates  are  open  and  the  gospel  is  to  pour 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Paul,  aflame  for  Christ,  can 
write  to  the  Roman  church  (15:14-28),  “from  Jerusalem,  and 
round  about  unto  Illyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel 
of  (^st.  Yea,  so  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospel,  not 
where  Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon  another 
man’s  foundation  .  .  .  but  now  having  no  more  place  in  these 
parts  .  .  .  whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I  will 
come  to  you,”  can  say  to  the  Corinthian  church  (2  Cor. 
10:14-16)  “for  we  are  come  as  far  as  you  also  in  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ:  .  .  .  but  having  hope  ...  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  the  regions  beyond  you.”  This  is  the  sound  of  Acts 
1:8  in  fulfilment  and  no  mistake.  Many,  doubtless,  caught 
the  vision  and  pressed  onward  and  outward,  according  to  the 
lord’s  command.  Among  these  were  those  whom  he  men¬ 
tions  as  laboring  with  him  in  the  gospel.  One  wonders  how 
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many  of  them  there  were,  and  how  long  the  impetus  lasted. 
One  thing  we  do  know:  that  before  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  lukewarmness  and  coldness  had  crept  in, 
evangelistic  fervency  had  given  place  to  worldliness,  and  the 
vision  of  “the  world”  as  the  field  had  begun  to  fade. 

The  description  of  the  centuries  following  is  not  that  of  a 
constant,  virulent,  progressive  testimony  going  out  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  as  one  would  expect  if  the  command  of  the 
Lord  had  been  literally  believed  and  obeyed.  True,  the  mes¬ 
sage  spread,  but  it  was  through  the  sporadic  efforts  of  brave, 
impassioned  souls  of  the  timbre  of  Paul,  men  such  as  Ulfilas, 
Chrysostom,  Zinzendorf,  Carey,  Morrison,  Judd,  and  hosts  of 
others  worthy  to  be  included  in  a  modern  “Hebrews  11.”  But 
the  gaps  have  been  great  until  today  it  has  been  said  there 
are  more  people  in  the  world  who  have  never  heard  the  gospel 
at  all  than  existed  in  Christ’s  day  when  the  command  was 
given.  Why  is  such  the  case?  Is  it  not  because  the  church 
has  failed  to  realize  that  “the  field  is  the  world”  and  that  her 
first  and  supreme  goal  is  “the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth”? 
The  amazing  obstinacy  and  obduracy  of  the  Jewish  mind  of 
the  first  century  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  amazing  apathy 
and  incomprehension  of  the  church  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  this  fundamental  truth  that  “the  field  is  the  world.” 

“FOR  GOD  so  LOVED  THE  WORLD” 

(John  3:16) 

The  very  nature  of  the  gospel  message  implies  that  “the 
field  is  the  world.”  “God  is  love,”  and,  in  greater  or  leas 
degree,  in  various  ways,  has  always  manifested  that  love  to 
the  whole  world.  The  expression  of  God’s  love  for  the  whole 
world  reached  a  climax,  however,  when  Christ  died  upon  the 
the  cross  of  Calvary.  “Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins”  (1  John  4:10).  “But  God  commendeth”  (sub¬ 
mits  for  our  attention)  “his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us”  (Rom.  6:8).  The 
death  of  Christ  was  for  the  whole  world.  “For  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son”  (John  3:16). 
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“And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins:  and  not  for  our’s 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world”  (1  John  2:2). 
It  is  further  expressly  said  that  the  Ix)rd  is  “not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance” 
(2  Pet.  3:9),  “who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  there  is  one  God, 
'  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus;  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in 
due  time”  (1  Tim.  2:4-6).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  God 
has  provided  in  Christ  a  Savior  for  all.  He  desires  that  all 
should  receive  this  Savior.  Therefore,  one  conclusion  alone 
can  be  reached,  namely,  “the  field  is  the  world.” 

The  very  nature  of  the  message  is  such  that  it  is  for  the 
individual,  every  individual  in  the  whole  wide  world.  It  is 
distinctly  a  “whosoever”  gospel.  Every  single  individual 
needs  the  gospel.  Every  individual  ought  to  hear  the  gospel. 
This  is  no  mere  sentiment,  no  mere  pretty  ideal,  no  merely 
challenging  goal.  This  is  an  absolute  command  of  the  Lord 
Himself.  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature**  (Mk.  16:15).  Being  a  command,  obedience 
to  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  and  carries  with  it  moral  obligation. 
Paul  realized  this  for  he  said:  “I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians;  both  to  the  wise,  and  to  the 
unwise”  (Rom.  1:14) ;  “Put  in  trust  with  the  gospel”  (1  Thess. 
2:4).  He  had  the  gospel,  had  it  to  deliver  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  Until  he  had  discharged  that  sacred  trust 
he  was  a  debtor  to  every  single  individual  for  whom  Christ 
died. 

Such  a  fact,  and  fact  it  is,  has  far-reaching  bearing  on 
one’s  understanding  of  what  constitutes  “the  field.”  The 
field  is  “the  world”  of  unregenerate  men  for  whom  Christ 
died.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  place  of  residence, 
race,  language  or  any  other  factor  that  might  be  considered. 
The  unsaved  college  professor  in  America  is  every  bit  as 
much  a  part  of  the  field  as  the  most  ignorant  slave  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  The  former  constitutes  just  as  powerful  a 
demand  for  the  discharge  of  the  gospel  debt  as  the  latter. 
That  harum-scarum  boy  on  the  high  school  campus  of  any 
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American  city  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  field  as  some 
ghoulish  monk  hidden  away  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Tibet.  The  true  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  just  as 
unknown  to  one  as  to  the  other.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  oppor. 
tunity  to  hear  the  gospel  if  one  wants  to,  it  is  simply  “Has 
he  heard  it?”  The  field  is  every  lost  soul,  not  just  those  who 
have  no  oportunity  to  hear.  The  command  still  stands: 
“Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  “The  field  is  the 
world.” 

Furthermore,  the  very  nature  of  the  message  is,  that  it  is 
not  something  to  be  heard  only,  it  is  something  to  be  be¬ 
lieved.  There  is  an  obedience  demanded  to  the  gospel  of 
every  one  who  hears  it  (2  Thess.  1:8).  This  likewise  has 
direct  bearing  on  our  understanding  of  what,  or  who,  con¬ 
stitutes  “the  field.”  Is  our  debt  to  any  given  individual  dis¬ 
charged  when  that  individual  has  heard  the  gospel  at  least 
once?  Perhaps  we  can  state  it  another  way:  Is  the  field  the 
“unreached”  or  “the  unsaved”?  Most  certainly  the  latter. 
The  Spirit  Himself,  burdening  our  hearts  for  one  to  whom 
witness  has  been  borne  but  who  has  not  yet  accepted  Christ, 
is  ample  testimony  that  such  is  still  very  much  part  of  “the 
field.”  It  is  doubtless  true  that  refusal  of  the  light  adds  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  lost  (at  least  as  our  minds  would 
reason  it)  for  his  own  lost  condition,  but  how  much  it  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  to  continue 
to  witness  to  that  one  is  another  question.  “He  that  soweth 
sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly”  is  a  principle  which 
applies  to  more  than  financial  matters.  Laboring  in  “the 
field”  is  not  a  pleasant  task  always,  for  it  is  “he  that  goeth 
forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed”  that  “shall  doubt¬ 
less  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him”  (Ps.  126:6).  No,  the  fact  that  the  unsaved  has  heard 
the  gospel  before,  either  from  our  lips  or  those  of  another, 
does  not  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  to  witness  to  that 
one  again.  If  such  had  been  the  case  the  writer  would  still 
be  among  the  lost,  for  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  hundreth 
time,  but  only  after  fifteen  years  of  hearing  the  gospel 
weekly,  if  not  daily,  did  the  sowing  bear  fruit.  Christ  bade 
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the  disciples  feed  the  five  thousand  until  we  read  that  they 
“were  all  filled.”  Our  seed  sowing  in  the  Lord's  “field,”  the 
world,  is  not  to  be  a  hasty,  superficial  thing,  but  a  bountiful 
sowing,  “that  by  all  means  we  might  save  some.”  “The  field” 
is  the  “world,”  not  of  the  “unreached”  only,  in  the  sense  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  heard,  but  of  the  “unsaved”  also. 

One  further  question  need  be  considered  here.  What 
about  those  who  never  will  believe  anyway?  That  there 
will  not  be  a  world  conversion  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  In  our  Lord’s  parable  in  Matthew  13  some  of  the 
seed  did  not  produce  at  all,  other  seed  produced  varying 
amounts.  Paul,  in  Romans  10 :12,  states  that  “they  have  not 
all  obeyed  the  gospel.”  The  nature  of  the  message  is  such 
that  it  is  to  be  offered  freely  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  regardless  of  the  outcome.  Christ  died  for  that  indi¬ 
vidual.  God  wants  him  to  know  that  a  full  salvation  has  been 
provided  and  is  freely  offered.  So  far  as  the  Christian  is 
concerned  “the  field”  is,  therefore,  every  individual  fbr  whom 
Christ  died,  that  is,  “the  world.”  The  matter  of  the  increase, 
of  the  reaping,  is  something  God  has  chosen  to  keep  in  His 
own  hands  and  to  assume  full  responsibility  for.  To  His  dis¬ 
ciples  Christ  said:  “the  field  is  the  world,”  and  “go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel”  [for  every  creature] 
“to  every  creature.” 

Xochistlahuaca, 

Via  Ometepec, 

Guerrero,  Mexico. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  Octoher-December  Number,  1943) 
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THE  BIBLICAL  COVENANTS 

By  Charles  Fred  Lincoln,  A.M.,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Issue,  19^3) 

II.  THE  MAJOR  BIBLICAL  COVENANTS 
3.  The  Mosaic  Covenant, 

The  testimony  of  the  Scripture  ever3rwhere  is  clear  and 
manifest  that  the  Covenant  of  the  Law,  given  on  Mount  Sinai 
through  Moses,  is  a  separate  and  distinct  Covenant  from  that 
made  by  God  with  Abraham.  The  teachers  of  Covenantism 
arbitrarily  deny  this  fact  because  to  concede  it  would  take 
the  very  foundation  from  their  erroneous  scheme  of  things. 
But  numerous  Scriptures  establish  this  foundational  truth 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  Many  illustrative  passages 
might  be  given,  but  at  this  point  reference  will  be  made  to 
only  two  or  three.  Galatians  4:19-31  sets  forth  the  “two 
covenants*’  of  Moses  and  Abraham  in  distinct  contrast  and 
shows  that  they  are  incompatible  and  cannot  live  together. 
The  declaration  that  there  are  “two  covenants”  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  erroneousness  of  the  scheme  of  the  covenant* 
ists.  The  contrast  is  not  between  the  ceremonies  and  animal 
sacrifices  of  the  law  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
as  the  theory  lamely  contends,  but  between  two  wholly  con¬ 
trary  systems  represented  by  Abraham  and  Moses ;  the  whole 
burden  of  the  argument  clearly  rests  upon  this  fundamental 
difference.  Galatians  3:15-18  is  another  instance  where 
Scripture  differentiates  between  the  two  covenants  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Moses.  Bishop  Lightfoot  points  out  that  the  Greek 
word  translated  addeth  in  verse  16  means  “adds  fresh 
clauses” ;  the  declaration,  therefore,  is  that  the  Covenant  oi 
Law  in  no  sense  qualifies  the  Covenant  with  Abraham;  it 
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neither  adds  to  nor  takes  from  it.  Bishop  Lightfoot  further 
states  that  the  Greek  word  for  added  in  verse  19  refers  to 
the  ^‘adventitious  character  of  the  law” ;  that  is,  it  is  some^ 
thing  new  and  distinct  from  the  Covenant  of  Abraham  which 
at  Sinai  makes  its  “advent”  into  the  dealings  of  God  with 
man.  Romans  4:13-16  also  shows  that  there  is  an  absolute 
distinction  between  the  Covenant  of  Law  and  that  of  Abra^ 
ham  and  that  the  two  are  unmixable  principles.  Hebrews 
8:7  ff.  likewise  shows  the  distinction  between  the  Covenant 
of  the  Law  and  the  New  Covenant  of  Grace  to  be  made  in  the 
future  with  Israel.  In  every  sense  then  the  Covenant  of 
Mount  Sinai  was  of  a  distinct  and  specific  character  and  must 
be  so  treated  and  not  confused  with  any  Covenant  whose 
basis  is  that  of  Grace. 

One  of  the  exponents  of  the  covenant  theory,  contending 
for  a  perpetual  single  grace  covenant,  says  in  the  following 
terms  that  the  covenant  of  Mount  Sinai  is  a  part  of  this  so- 
called  Covenant  of  Grace:  “Thus  the  disposition  made  by 
God  with  the  ancient  church  through  Moses,  the  Old  con¬ 
trasted  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  New  Aia6if|XTi  (Gal. 
4:24)  was  really  a  covenant,  both  civil  and  religious,  formed 
between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites,  yet  alike  in  its  legal  ele¬ 
ment,  ‘which  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the 
seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,’  and  in  its 
symbolical  and  typical  element  teaching  of  Christ,  it  was  in  a 
higher  view  a  dispensation,  or  mode  of  administration  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace.”*  This  quotation,  however,  contains  a 
number  of  Scriptural  inaccuracies:  (1)  Reference  is  made 
to  the  “ancient  church.”  This  is  an  unbiblical  expression  and 
the  idea  is  foreign  to  the  Scripture.  Israel  was  not  and  is 
not  the  Church ;  that  people  has  a  definite  and  distinct  place 
among  the  nations  in  the  purposes  of  God  and  in  a  future 
day  God  will  take  up  His  promises  to  that  nation  and  fulfil 
them  literally.  The  passage  in  Acts  7:38  which  speaks  of 
“the  church  in  the  wilderness”  is  not  a  doctrinal  declaration 
but  an  historical  declaration  describing  Israel’s  position  in  the 

*A.  A.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  368,  369. 
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wilderness  as  an  assembly  which  had  been  called  apart  from 
Egypt.  Never,  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  in  the  New,  is  Israel  in 
a  doctrinal  sense  called  the  church.  This  passage  is  no  more  a 
basis  for  doctrinal  conclusions  than  is  the  passage  in  Acts  19:82, 
39,  41  where  the  gathering  of  the  Ephesian  rabble  in  the  theatre 
building  is  two  or  three  times  called  a  church.  The  church 
began  at  Pentecost  and  not  before.  The  Scripture  begins  at 
that  time  to  mention  its  existence.  It  was  still  future  when 
the  Lord  spoke  the  words  of  Matthew  16 :18,  “upon  this  rock 
I  will  [future  at  the  time  spoken]  build  my  Church.”  (2) 
While  the  quotation  purports  to  recognize  that  this  disposi¬ 
tion  made  by  God  “was  really  a  covenant,”  it  does  not  state 
what  were  the  features  of  that  covenant,  but  to  the  contrary 
it  promptly  declares  that  “in  a  higher  view,”  sic.,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  so  that  any  discussion  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  Law  as  a  distinct  principle  is  avoided.  (3)  There 
is  a  confusion  of  the  significance  of  “a  covenant”  and  “a  dis¬ 
pensation.”  The  Scripture  speaks  repeatedly  of  “the  Old 
Covenant”  and  “the  New  Covenant,”  thus  contrasting  a 
legal  and  a  grace  covenant.  The  covenant  theorists  speak 
repeatedly  of  “the  old  dispensation”  and  “the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion.”  But  this  expression  is  an  invention  to  uphold  their 
contention  for  the  one  Grace  Covenant  and  several  “dispen¬ 
sations  or  modes  of  administration”  of  that  one  covenant  If, 
as  would  be  proper,  they  should  use  as  frequently  as  does  the 
Scripture,  the  expressions  old  covenant  and  new  covenant, 
their  theory  of  only  one  grace  covenant  would  fall  to  the 
ground  of  its  own  weight ;  for  they  could  not,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  speak  of  a  perpetual  single  grace  covenant  and  of 
an  old  covenant  and  a  new  covenant.  Therefore,  they  arbi¬ 
trarily  introduce  the  Scripturally  unwarranted  expression  old 
dispensation  and  new  dispensation.  (4)  The  passage  above 
mentioned  also  refers  to  “the  Covenant  of  Grace”  which  is 
not  a  Scriptural  designation  of  a  specific  covenant — ^though 
there  are  a  number  of  covenants  which  are  based  on  divine 
promises  to  accomplish  their  fulfillment  by  the  grace  of  God 
apart  from  human  contribution — ^but  is  an  unsupportable  in- 
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vention  of  the  proponents  and  exponents  of  the  “covenant 
theory.” 

The  covenant  theorists,  when  they  seek  to  explain  the  Old 
and  New  covenants,  incur  such  ridiculous  explanations  as  the 
following:  “There  are  two  general  covenants,  the  legal,  and 
the  evangelical.  ‘These  are  the  two  covenants,  the  one  from 
Mount  Sinai  which  gendereth  to  bondage,*  Galatians  4:24. 
The  first  in  order  is  the  legal  covenant  of  works.  It  is  founded 
upon  the  attribute  of  justice.  Its  promise  is,  *Do  this  and 
thou  shalt  live.*  This  covenant  failed  upon  the  part  of  man, 
in  the  fall  of  Adam.***  How  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  cove¬ 
nant  which  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai  twenty-five  hundred 
year  after  Adam*s  time,  was,  nevertheless,  proved  to  have 
failed  on  the  part  of  man  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  which  occurred 
over  two  thousand  years  before  the  covenant  was  given?  The 
quotation  above,  as  well  as  Galatians  4 :24,  correctly  describes 
a  legal  covenant,  but  Scripture  shows  that  the  legal  covenant 
referred  to  is  the  one  which  began  on  Mount  Sinai  and  not 
in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

The  Old  Testament  passages  which  show  that  the  law 
given  on  Mount  Sinai  was  a  definite  covenant,  distinct  from 
that  of  Abraham,  are  as  follows :  “And  he  took  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people;  and 
they  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be 
obedient.  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the 
people,  and  said.  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words’*  (Exod. 
24:7,  8).  “And  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant,  which 
he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  commandments ;  and 
he  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone**  (Deut.  4:13). 

In  the  New  Testament,  chapter  eight  of  the  book  of 
Hebrews  is  positive  in  its  teaching  that  the  covenant  of 
Mount  Sinai  is  a  distinct  covenant.  It  cannot  be  part  of  the 
so-called  one  continuous  grace  covenant,  because  it  is  set  in 
contrast  with  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  a  gracious  cove¬ 
nant  and  fulfillment  of  features  of  the  Covenant  of  Abraham 
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and  an  amplification  of  certain  of  its  promises.  Evidently  it 
is  called  the  “first”  or  “old”  covenant  because  it  was  the  first 
made  with  the  whole  nation  of  Israel.  The  “new”  or  “second" 
covenant  will  be  a  gracious  one  made  with  the  whole  nation 
in  contrast  with  the  first  which  was  legal;  it  will  also  be 
in  harmony  with  the  gracious  promises  of  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant,  as  noted. 

The  law  was  not  given  to  the  Gentiles  as  Romans  2:14 
definitely  states:  “the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law." 
Romans  6 :14  shows  that  the  Christian  is  not  under  the  law, 
“Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace.”  Galatians  3 :24,  25  also  show  that 
the  Christian  is  not  under  the  law,  “Wherefore  the  law  wag 
our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are  no 
longer  under  a  schoolmaster.”  The  pronouns  “our,”  “us,” 
and  “we”  refer  to  the  Jews,  Paul  including  himself  with  those 
of  his  race.  Other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  con¬ 
clusively  show  that  the  law  was  only  for  Israel  are:  Leviti¬ 
cus  26:46,  “These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws, 
which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses.”  Psalm  147:19,  20, 
“He  shewed  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and  his  judg¬ 
ments  unto  Israel.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation:  and 
as  for  his  judgments,  they  have  not  known  them.”  Deuter¬ 
onomy  4 :1,  2,  6-8,  “Now  therefore  hearken,  0  Israel,  unto  the 
statutes  and  unto  the  judgments,  which  I  teach  you  for  to 
do  them,  that  ye  may  live,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  giveth  you.  Ye  shall  not 
add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye 
diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you.  .  .  .  Keep  there¬ 
fore  and  do  them;  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  under¬ 
standing  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall  hear  all  these 
statutes,  and  say.  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  un¬ 
derstanding  people.  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who 
hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  God  is  in  all  things 
that  we  call  upon  him  for?  And  what  nation  is  there  so 
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great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all 
this  law,  which  I  set  before  you  this  day?”  There  can  be  no 
question,  therefore,  as  to  whom  pertaineth  the  law.  It  was 
given  to  Israel  alone — Romans  9 :4,  “to  whom  pertaineth  .  .  . 
the  giving  of  the  law.”  It  was  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  reigned 
supreme  without  admixture  of  grace  as  far  as  the  law  sys¬ 
tem  itself  was  concerned,  though  God  did  on  occasion  show 
grace  to  those  who  because  of  their  plight — ^like  David — ap¬ 
proached  him  on  the  grounds  of  sinners  needing  grace,  and 
its  rule  ended  when  the  Seed  promised  to  Abraham  had 
come,  Galatians  3 :19.  So  the  ingeniously  contrived  theory  of 
the  one  continuous  Covenant  of  Grace — ^which  confuses  Israel 
with  the  Church  and  law  with  grace — breaks  down  at  every 
vital  point. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  hold  firmly  the  founda< 
tional  fact  of  Scripture  that  the  law  is  a  legal  system  and 
cannot  be  admixed  with  grace.  The  law  is  a  method  of  test¬ 
ing  man*8  ability  to  satisfy  the  holy  demands  of  God,  grace  is 
a  way  of  showing  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  in  the  provision 
of  man’s  every  need.  These  methods  are  never  mixed  in 
God’s  dealings  with  man.  This  fact  is  stated  over  and  over 
in  the  Scriptures.  Let  works  of  human  merit  seek  to  add 
never  so  little  to  God’s  grace  and  that  grace  is  no  longer  full, 
wholly  Divine,  and  perfect.  Let  works  look  to  grace  for 
never  so  little  help  and  those  works  are  no  longer  perfect  and 
acceptance  could  never  be  gained  by  such  imperfect  works. 
Some  of  the  passages  which  set  forth  this  inalterable  princi¬ 
ple  are  as  follows:  Romans  4:16,  “Therefore  it  is  of  faith 
that  it  might  be  by  grace.”  Romans  11 :6,  “And  if  by  grace, 
then  it  is  no  more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace ;  other¬ 
wise  work  is  no  more  work.”  Galatians  5:2-4,  “If  ye  be 
circumcised  [i.e.,  if  you  put  yourself  by  that  initial  act  under 
the  system  of  law],  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing  [because 
all  blessings  through  Christ  are  on  a  grace  basis],  for  I 
testify  again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised^  that  he  is  a 
debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect 
unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law;  ye  are 
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fallen  from  grace.”  The  testimony  of  scripture,  therefore, 
shows  the  absolute  untenableness  of  the  covenant  theory 
which  makes  the  law  a  part  of  the  so-called  Covenant  of 
Grace. 

The  Covenant  of  the  Law  is  in  three  main  parts:  (1)  it 
contains  a  set  of  commandments.  These  are  given  in  r^sum^ 
in  the  ten  commandments  and  are  found  in  Exodus  20:1-26. 
These  are  absolute  commands  and  at  some  place  or  another 
in  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  death  penalty  is  prescribed 
for  the  breaking  of  each  of  these  commandments;  continu¬ 
ance  in  life  and  blessing  was  dependent  upon  complete,  ab¬ 
solute,  and  continuous  fulfillment  of  these  commandments, 
Galatians  3 :10.  (2)  It  contains  a  series  of  judgments.  These 
are  given  in  Exodus  21  to  24,  principally.  Here  are  found 
extended  details  for  the  complicated  civil  and  social  life  of 
the  nation.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  constitute 
the  application  of  certain  of  the  ten  commandments.  For 
example,  the  sixth  commandment  is  referred  to  in  Exodus 
21:12  ff.;  the  fifth,  in  Exodus  21:17;  the  first,  in  Exodus 
21:20,  etc.  (3)  It  contains  instructions  for  numerous  ordi¬ 
nances,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices.  Exodus  26  to  40  give  a 
list  of  materials  for  the  tabernacle  and  its  services  and  re¬ 
cord  its  erection  together  with  a  number  of  ceremonies.  The 
details  and  the  laws  for  the  principal  sacrifices  are  given  in 
Leviticus  1  to  8. 

Leviticus  1  to  3  show:  (1)  that  the  burnt,  meal,  and 
peace  offerings  were  offerings  of  worship  and  that  they  were 
brought  voluntarily  by  the  offerer  and  not  for  the  covering  of 
definite  and  particular  sins.  The  burnt  and  peace  offerings 
were  atoning,  of  course,  because  only  thus  could  a  sinner 
draw  near  to  God.  (2)  Leviticus  4  and  5  show  that  the  sin 
and  trespass  offerings  were  brought  for  sins  committed  tn 
ignorance.  (3)  Numbers  16  shows  that  for  presumptuous 
sins  there  was  no  offering,  and  Hebrews  10:26  ff.  comments 
upon  this.  This  shows  the  place  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  law.  They  were  not  the  simple,  easy,  quick  way 
of  escape  for  willful  or  presumptuous  sins;  they  provided  a 
way  of  escape  for  sins  committed  in  ignorance  only.  As  far 
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18  other  sins  were  concerned,  the  penalties  of  Exodus  20  to 
46  were  applied  without  mercy.  That  this  was  God’s  dispo¬ 
sition  under  the  law  system,  Hebrews  10:28;  2  Corinthians 
3:6-9,  etc.,  clearly  give  definite  proof.  Only  thus  could  a  legal 
system  be  consistent;  known  commandments  had  to  be  kept 
or  the  punishment  of  death  was  inevitable.  An  offering  was 
ivailable  for  sins  committed  in  ignorance,  which  afterward 
were  brought  home  to  conscience  or  knowledge.  No  legal 
8ystem  could  stand  if  one  should  be  permitted  to  lightly  break 
a  commandment  and  then  blithely  offer  a  sacrifice  for  it,  thus 
mocking  the  designed  punishment  which,  we  are  told,  was  to 
be  executed  without  mercy,  Hebrews  10:28;  Deuteronomy 
17:6,  7;  19:11-13,  16,  21;  26:12. 

The  demonstration  is  complete:  upon  the  basis  of  these 
numerous  Scriptures  the  Covenant  of  the  Law  is  shown  to  be 
a  legal  covenant  entirely  different  and  distinct  from  a  grace 
covenant;  it  was  given  to  the  nation  Israel  only,  for  a  definite 
period  of  testing;  it  cannot  be  mixed  with  faith  as  a  basis  of 
blessing;  and  it  is  an  administration  of  death  because  all  are 
sinful  creatures  and  cannot  help  but  fail  and  come  under  its 
condemnation. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number ,  1943) 
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The  Nature  and  Destiny  op  Man.  By  Reinhold  Niebuhr. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  321  pp.  and  index. 

$2.76. 

This  the  second  in  the  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
at  Edinburgh  University  was  preceded  by  Volume  I  on  Human 
Nature.  The  theme  of  this  the  second  series  is  Human  Des¬ 
tiny.  From  the  point  of  scholarship,  penetrating  thought,  and 
leadership  in  contemporary  thinking.  Dr.  Niebuhr,  who  writes 
from  his  position  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
must  be  recognized,  as  he  is,  as  one  of  the  foremost  influences 
in  the  theological  world  of  today.  His  recognition  of  fte 
great  foundational  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  but  call  many 
of  his  associates  in  the  school  of  interpretation  which  they 
represent  to  a  more  worthy  evaluation  of  Christian  truth  than 
some  of  these  have  advanced.  This  book  is  not  material  for 
uninstructed  minds.  One  must  know  very  much  that  Dr. 
Niebuhr  knows  in  order  to  follow  him  at  all;  but  for  those 
prepared  for  this  mental  exercise  this  work  is  exceedingly 
stimulating  and  revealing. 

An  extract  from  Dr.  Niebuhr’s  foreword  will  disclose 
quite  sufficiently  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  author :  “The 
thesis  which  underlies  both  the  analysis  of  human  nature  and 
the  discussion  of  human  destiny  is  that  the  Biblical-Christian 
view  of  man  and  history  is  more  unique  and  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  more  sharply  from  either  classical  or  modern  alterna¬ 
tives  than  has  been  generally  assumed  in  modern  Christian 
thought.  I  have  suggested  in  the  first  volume  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  assesses  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  more  highly 
and  has  a  lower  opinion  of  man’s  virtue  than  alternative  do^ 
trines,  both  ancient  and  modern.  I  seek  to  establish  in  this 
volume  that  the  Biblical-Christian  faith  has  a  more  d^amic 
conception  of  history  than  classicism  and  a  less  optiimstic 
view  of  historical  dynamism  than  alternate  modern  views. 
Current  history  seems  to  me  to  have  invalidated  contemporwy 
interpretations  of  history  and  thus  has  given  more  classical 
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Christian  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  history  a  new 

^^^atever  views  a  modern  student  may  hold  or  wherein  he 
may  disagree  with  Dr.  Niebuhr,  he  can  ill  afford  to  miss  the 
lei^ng  of  this  work  which  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lucid, 
balanced  statement  of  Protestantism  by  a  great  philosopher 
and  thinker  of  the  modern  school  will  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  Parables  and  Metaphors  of  Our  Lord.  By  G.  Camp¬ 
bell  Morgan,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
862  pp.  $3.00. 

Dr.  Morgan  is  at  his  best  in  exposition  and  analysis  of  the 
Sacred  Text  and  especially  the  four  Gospels  wherein  the 
teachings  of  Christ  are  recorded.  While  avoiding  duplications 
which  occur  in  the  synoptics,  Dr.  Morgan  lists  and  expounds 
gixty-three  of  these  parables.  Not  since  the  much  valued 
work  by  Trench  has  anything  so  complete  been  undertaken. 
These  pages  are  the  stenographic  report  of  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Westminster  Bible  School,  London,  England,  and  set 
forth  Dr.  Morgan’s  great  skill  as  a  teacher  of  teachers.  Doc- 
trinally  these  studies  follow  the  usual  interpretation  given  by 
Bible  expositors  to  these  portions.  That  there  are  various 
interpretetions  to  some  of  these  parables  is  recognized  by  all, 
and  all  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Morgan  in  every  instance ;  but 
the  study  of  these  Scriptures  as  outlined  and  directed  by  Dr. 
Morgan  will  be  a  great  refreshing  to  the  earnest  Bible 
student. 

The  publisher’s  note  is  true  and  clear  when  he  says,  “A 
clear  and  simple  interpretation  of  the  parables  and  metaphors 
found  in  the  Four  Gospels,  and  an  explanation  of  why  Christ 
used  them  in  revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  They  were  used  not  to  mystify  but  to  make  known 
the  immortal  truths  of  forgiveness  and  salvation.  They 
illustrate,’  says  the  author,  ‘the  whole  fact  of  Christ’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  human  heart.’  An  illuminating  exposition  that 
should  adorn  every  minister’s  desk,  and  one  that  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to  the  seminarian  and  to  the  layman  who  likes 
to  search  for  the  truth  himself.” 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

Russun  Events  in  the  Light  op  Bible  Prophecy.  By 
Louis  S.  Bauman,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  191  pp.  $1.26. 

Dr.  Louis  S.  Bauman  is  well  known  in  the  United  States 
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as  a  teacher  of  prophecy  after  the  popular  pattern.  A  previ. 
ous  work,  Light  on  Bible  Prophecy,  aroused  much  int^ 
and  favorable  as  well  as  unfavorable  comment.  His  new 
work,  fitting  the  need  of  the  hour  for  a  study  of  prophecy  re. 
garding  Russia,  will  doubtless  be  widely  read  and  discussed. 

The  book  consists  in  an  investigation  of  the  teachings  of 
Ezekiel  38  and  39,  in  comparison  with  the  contribution  of 
other  Scriptures  and  many  notable  facts  which  bear  on  the 
problem.  There  is  much  to  commend  the  volume  to  anyone 
who  desires  to  learn  about  prophecy.  It  is  written  in  popular 
style,  is  abounding  in  statistics  which  in  themselves  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  book,  and  in  general  follows  the  pre- 
millennial  approach  to  prophecy.  It  is  the  thesis  of  the 
book  that  all  facts  point  to  an  early  return  of  Christ,  though 
Dr.  Bauman  does  not  set  dates.  In  its  main  arguments,  he 
will  be  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  students  of  proph- 
ecy. 

A  number  of  salient  points  stand  out.  (1)  Present  world 
events,  specifically  the  present  world  war,  are  the  prelude  for 
the  coming  time  of  prophesied  tribulation.  (2)  The  Ghurd 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  world  before  this  time  of  great  trouble, 
and  this  event  is  not  only  imminent  but  will  occur  soon.  (3) 
There  will  be  a  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  form  of 
a  ten-kingdom  confederacy,  embracing  the  territory  once  gov¬ 
erned  by  Rome.  (4)  Palestine  will  be  developed  into  a  pivotal 
and  dominating  area  of  the  political  world,  peopled  by  the 
Jews  returning  to  their  land.  (5)  Russia  will  dominate 
northern  Europe  and  will  covet  Palestine.  (6)  The  united 
nations  who  are  joined  to  Russia  in  the  present  world  war 
will  be  forced  to  form  a  coalition  to  protect  themselves,  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  Palestine.  Out  of  this  coalition,  the  ten- 
kingdom  confederacy  prophesied  in  Scripture  will  be  formed. 
(7)  The  coalition  or  the  confederacy  will  contract  with  the 
Jews  permitting  them  to  restore  their  ancient  land  and  wor¬ 
ship  freely  therein.  (8)  The  political  head  of  the  confedera^ 
will  be  the  Roman  prince  of  Daniel  who  will  be  the  Anti¬ 
christ.  (9)  After  Israel  has  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  prospa- 
ity  in  their  land,  the  contract  is  broken  and  their  sp^ 
privileges  are  withdrawn.  (10)  At  the  beginning  of  thistiiM 
of  trouble  for  Israel,  known  as  the  Great  Tribulation,  Rusai 
(identified  with  Gog)  sweeps  down  from  the  north  but  is  met 
by  the  Antichrist,  the  Roman  ruler,  and  destroyed.  (11)  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  destruction  of  the  hosts  of  Gog,  the  Roman  ruler 
becomes  self -deified,  rules  over  the  entire  world,  and  is  cn- 
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Mffed  in  a  final  outburst  of  anti-Semitism  in  Palestine  when 
destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  return  of 
Christ,  and  the  events  which  follow. 

The  general  outline  of  Dr.  Bauman’s  position  is  not  dis- 
amilar  from  that  accepted  by  many  premillennial  teachers.  A 
few  points,  however,  are  notable.  ITie  concept  of  the  revived 
Homan  Empire,  always  under  attack  by  opponents  of  pre- 
millennialism  and  of  late  attacked  by  some  within  its  ranks, 
is  fully  accepted  and  defended.  The  events  of  Ezekiel  38  and 
89  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  battle  of  Gog  and 
Hagog  mentioned  in  Revelation  20:8,  the  Ezekiel  passage 
h»ing  referr^  to  a  battle  before  the  millennium,  and  the 
Revelation  passage  referring  to  a  battle  after  the  millennium. 
This  is  one  of  the  highly  significant  points  of  the  book,  and 
an  interpretation  which  will  be  generally  accepted  by  pre- 
millenni^ists. 

(Mticism  of  the  book  by  intelligent  students  of  prophecy 
will  concern  itself  chiefly  with  minor  points.  There  is  lack 
of  clarity  in  the  portrayal  of  the  prophetic  progress  of  the 
tribulation  period — a  difficulty  faced  by  all  writers  on  proph¬ 
ecy.  Dr.  Bauman  identifles  the  Roman  ruler  who  heads  the 
confederacy  with  the  Antichrist  mentioned  only  in  the  epis- 
tiesof  John  (1  John  2:18,  22;  4:3;  2  John  1:7).  In  keeping 
with  his  interpretation,  he  lumps  practically  all  the  prophecy 
of  l^ripture  regarding  both  the  political  ruler  of  the  confed¬ 
eracy  (the  first  beast  of  Revelation  13)  and  the  ruler  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  (the  second  beast  of  Revelation  13)  into 
one  poup  of  citations  applying  to  the  Roman  ruler.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  students  that  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  speak  of  both  rulers,  and  it  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
aegesis  to  keep  the  two  lines  distinct.  Dr.  Bauman  prac¬ 
tically  ignores  the  second  beast  of  Revelation  13  in  his 
scheme. 

A  matter  of  importance  to  some  interpreters  is  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  events  of  Ezekiel  38  and  39  will  occur  before 
the  return  of  Christ.  The  view  has  been  advanced  that  the 
battle  described  in  this  passage,  while  distinct  from  that 
prophesied  in  Revelation  20:8,  occurs  after  the  return  of 
Christ  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  millennium.  The  land 
of  Palestine  is  described  as  defenseless — a  condition  which 
some  feel  would  not  be  true  during  the  warlike  period  of  the 
tribulation.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Gog,  rather  than  being  a  victory  of  the  Roman  ruler, 
IS  instead  a  result  of  the  direct  intervention  of  the  power  of 
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God,  and  the  Roman  ruler  and  his  armies  are  not  even  men. 
tioned  in  Ezekiel.  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  these  criti- 
cisms  of  Dr.  Bauman’s  position  hardly  have  enough  weight  to 
justify  the  concept  that  Christ  while  on  the  throne  in  the  mil. 
lennial  kingdom  would  permit  the  organization,  training,  and 
preparation  for  the  gigantic  expedition  involved  in  the  battle 
prophesied  by  Ezekiel.  It  is  rather  the  pattern  of  the  millen- 
nium  that  judgment  will  be  immediate  against  all  opposition 
to  the  King. 

Dr.  Bauman  possesses  a  peculiar  gift  of  presenting  a  most 
difficult  problem  in  language  and  facts  which  can  be  grasped 
by  anyone.  While  the  popular  language  of  the  book 
possible  a  technical  criticism  of  some  of  his  positions,  on  the 
whole  his  contribution  is  worthy  of  a  careful  reading  by  any¬ 
one  attempting  to  interpret  prophecy  in  these  days.  Probably 
the  chief  criticism  that  can  be  offered  is  that  against  Dr. 
Bauman’s  underlying  assumption  that  the  present  world  con¬ 
flict  is  the  last  war  before  the  prophesied  rapture  of  the 
Church  and  the  tribulation  to  follow.  While  many  may  Mieve 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  hold  tW  t^ 
Scriptures  teach  that  the  prophesied  events  must  take  place 
in  relation  to  the  present  war.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Bauman’s 
book  is  a  distinct  and  original  contribution  to  prophetic  liter¬ 
ature,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  attempting  to  clarify 
the  many  issues  involved. 

Does  the  Bible  Sanction  War?  By  Harold  Snider.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  158  pp.  $1.00. 

Rev.  Harold  Snider,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Lewiston,  Pennsylvania,  has  produced  a  very  worthwhile  an¬ 
swer  to  the  false  claims  of  pacifism.  In  an  accurate  approach 
to  the  problem  from  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  Mr. 
Snider  delineates  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Christians 
attitude  toward  war.  The  writer  is  not  a  militarist,  and  his 
book  was  evidently  written  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
against  the  United  States.  He  outlines  the  true  Christian 
answer  to  the  problem  of  war — ^the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
that  men  might  be  saved. 

Interesting  chapters  are  headed,  “Pacifism  and  the  Church," 
“Pacifism  is  Dangerous,”  “Did  Jesus  Use  Force?”,  “Do  Paci¬ 
fists  Trust  God?”  and  others.  The  work  constitutes  a  needed 
voice  in  protest  against  those  who  insist  that  the  Bible  advo¬ 
cates  pacifism. 
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Professor  J.  H.  Bennetch 

How  Did  the  World  Begin?  By  George  McCready  Price, 

M.A.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  94  pp.  $1.00. 

For  a  compact,  popular  but  powerful  treatise  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  this  book  will  bring  the  reader  great  de¬ 
light.  It  is  written  by  a  man  of  science  himself,  one  whose 
previous  literary  works  have  established  for  him  a  lasting 
reputation.  A  staunch  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventist  Church,  Prof.  Price  can  hardly  refrain  once  or  twice 
from  alluding  to  his  convictions.  But  the  fact  will  remain 
that  here  appears  a  sensible,  authoritative  refutation  of  evo¬ 
lutionary  teaching,  on  the  negative  side,  and  a  faithful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Genesis  creation  record,  on  the  positive  side. 
The  l^k  is  divided  into  sixteen  brief  essays,  each  connected 
and  yet  sufficiently  independent  to  form  a  well-defined  step 
in  the  argument.  No  index  to  the  discussion  has  been  pro¬ 
vided.  A  later  edition,  however,  could  easily  remedy  this  de¬ 
ficiency. 

One  brief  paragraph  from  the  heart  of  the  work  will  indi¬ 
cate  what  thesis  is  being  defended.  'Today  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  devote  time  and  attention  trying  to  disprove  Dar¬ 
win’s  theories,  while  at  the  same  time  accepting  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  theories  of  Lyell.  The  record  of  the  Flood  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  puzzle ;  and  it  is  important  that  all  Christians 
should  understand  this.”  “Flood  Geology”  is  really  the  au¬ 
thor’s  main  contribution  to  Christian  Apologetics,  here  as 
elwwhere  in  his  writings.  If  the  reader  does  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  this  particular  type  of  geology,  it  behooves  him 
to  secure  and  study  the  able  volumes  composed  by  Prof.  Price 
during  a  fruitful  life. 


Liberal  Theology.  An  Appraisal.  Essays  in  Honor  of 
Eugene  William  Lyman.  Edited  by  David  E.  Roberts 
and  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  285  pp.  $2.50. 

Liberal  theology  has  never  lacked  for  a  mouthpiece.  But 
amid  all  that  has  been  written,  perhaps  nothing  will  quite 
^ual  what  is  presented  in  this  volume  with  encyclopedic  out¬ 
line.  Here  the  reader  can  find  an  able  interpretation  of  both 
the  historical  background  and  the  theological  outlook  in 
American  liberalism.  Sixteen  different  scholars  cooperated 
to  produce  as  many  essays,  including  well-known  figures 
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like  William  Ernest  Hocking,  Arthur  Cushman  McGiflfert,  Jr 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  Henry  Pitney  Van  Dusen,  Henry  Sloan! 
Coffin,  and  William  Adams  Brown.  The  book  falls  into  three 
sections.  Part  I  embraces  but  one  chapter,  a  critique  of  the 
liberal  professor  in  Union  Seminary  to  whom  the  book  is  ded- 
icated — Eugene  William  L3nnan.  Part  II  is  given  over  to  the 
history  of  liberalism,  with  altogether  seven  chapters  devoted 
to  the  survey :  The  Meaning  of  Liberalism :  An  Essay  in 
Definition;  Liberalism  in  the  Old  Testament;  The  Liberal 
Spirit  in  the  New  Testament;  Liberalism  and  Cathdic 
Thought  in  England,  1860-1940;  Protestant  Liberalism;  lib¬ 
eralism  in  the  Mystic  Tradition ;  The  Liberal  Attitude  toward 
Other  Religions.  Part  III  continues  with  eight  more  divi¬ 
sions,  covering  a  prolegomenon  for  liberalism,  epistemology, 
theism,  anthropology,  Christology,  Bibliology,  soteriolbgy,  and 
ecclesiology.  The  volume  is  concluded  with  a  bibliography  of 
Prof.  Lyman’s  literary  efforts  and  an  index  to  the  present 
work.  After  observing  such  an  achievement  of  liberalism  as 
this,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  product  has 
become  a  Religious  Book  Club  Selection. 

A  sample  paragraph  from  the  book  may  suffice  to  inti¬ 
mate  the  style  and  emphasis  of  the  whole  symposium.  The 
opening  words  in  chapter  VIII  run  thus :  “Gladly  leaving  to 
other  contributors  the  task  of  depicting  the  character  and 
contours  of  liberal  theology,  I  cannot  wholly  escape  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  indicating  what  I  mean  by  the  adjective 
'liberal’  in  this  essay.  This  I  shall  do  in  only  the  most  me^r 
fashion,  knowing  full  well  that  each  phrase  selected  to  indi¬ 
cate  this  theological  point  of  view  could  be  used  by  its  critics 
to  damn  it.  Whether  these  points  constitute  the  glaring 
weaknesses  of  liberal  theology  or  elements  in  its  abiding 
strength  will  depend  upon  their  interpretation,  qualification 
and  comparative  balance.  Among  the  distinctive  marks  of 
the  liberal  in  theology  I  would  emphasize: 

a.  Alertness  and  sensitivity  to  contemporary  modes  of 
thought. 

b.  High  valuation  of  the  human. 

c.  Respect  for  reason. 

d.  Exaltation  of  ethical  values. 

e.  Stress  on  the  primacy  of  religious  experience  as 
against  other  aspects  of  religion. 

f.  The  finding  of  its  supreme  norm  in  the  historic  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  mind  of  Jesus.” 
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Professor  G.  F.  Lincoln 

THE  Fatherhood  op  God.  By  Evert  J.  Blekkink,  D.D.  Eerd- 

man's,  Grand  Rapids.  120  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  good  book  to  own,  to  read,  and  to  study.  It 
touches  helpfully  on  many  phases  of  truth  besides  that  of  the 
title.  It  is  marked  by  strict  fidelity  to  the  Word  of  God,  to 
the  teaching  of  grace,  and  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
This  book  has  been  written  with  the  background  of  a  long 
life  of  faithful  service  to  the  Master ;  it  is  evidently  the  fruit 
of  deep  meditation  and  thought  and  glows  with  heart  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Lord ;  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  reader.  The 
author’s  apt  quotations  from  many  poets  and  writers  add  to 
the  value  of  the  book.  No  reference  is  made  here  to  some 
fine  distinctions  that  could  be  drawn,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  reviewer  might  guard  some  technical  distinctions,  be¬ 
cause  on  the  whole  the  book  is  judged  to  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 


Henry  Clarence  Thiessen 

The  Doctrine  op  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  Study  in  Pneuma- 
tology.  By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D.,  with  a  Foreward  by 
Pres.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  LiU.D.  Dallas  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Dallas.  XIV,  301  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the 
Associate  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary.  The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  eight  heads  under  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated:  (1)  The  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (2)  The 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament,  (3)  The  Holy 
Spirit  in*  Relation  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  (4)  The 
Holy  Spirit  in  Relation  to  the  Unsaved  World,  (6)  The  Work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Salvation,  (6)  The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Believer,  (7)  The  Eschatology  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  (8)  A  Brief  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  know  of  no  other  book  that  is  so  complete  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  vital  subject  as  the  present  work. 

Dr.  Walvoord  shows  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Per¬ 
sonality  and  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that,  as  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Westminster  Confession, 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
He  treats  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament  under 
six  heads:  His  Work  in  Eternity  Past,  in  Creation,  in  Old 
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Testament  Revelation,  in  Inspiration,  in  Miracles,  and  in  His  ' 
Ministry  to  Man.  He  shows  that  in  that  period  only  some 
believers  were  indwelt  by  the  Spirit.  The  reviewer  feels  that 
although  there  is  no  specific  teaching  to  that  effect,  that  the 
Old  Testament  believers  were  yet  “regenerated”  by  the  Spirit 
(cf.  Luke  13:28;  John  3:3,  6). 

The  author  holds  that  the  conception  of  Christ  should 
probably  be  thought  of  as  both  a  generation  and  a  creation, 
but  admits  that  there  is  more  about  this  act  that  we  do  not 
know  than  that  we  know.  He  holds,  very  properly,  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  cleansed  from  the  depravity 
which  it  took  from  Mary  in  the  very  act  of  conception,  and 
that  Adam’s  sin  was  not  imputed  to  Christ.  While  the  author 
holds  that  “Christ  performed  His  miracles  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  and  that  He  could  if  He  wished  and  probably  did 
exercise  His  own  power  as  well”  (p.  107),  it  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  the  latter  point  should  have  been  stressed  more 
strongly.  There  are  but  few  passages  that  ascribe  His  work¬ 
ing  of  miracles  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  there  are  a  number  of 
Scriptures  in  which  Christ  refers  to  His  miracles  as  attesta¬ 
tions  of  His  divine  Person.  The  author  holds  correctly,  we 
believe,  that  Christ  offered  Himself  to  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  not  by  His  own  human  spirit,  and  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  cooperated  in  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead. 

The  author  follows  the  Calvinistic  distinction  between 
“common”  grace  and  “efficacious”  grace  in  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  human  heart.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
the  quotation  from  Romans  8 :29  (p.  135)  should  have  begun 
with  the  beginning  of  the  verse.  His  best  statement  on  this 
subject  is  the  following:  “The  fact  that  we  need  a  work  of 
grace  before  we  can  believe  should  make  us  recognize  all  the 
more  the  inability  of  the  natural  man,  and  should  make  men 
cast  themselves  on  God  for  the  work  which  He  alone  can  do. 
The  blind  man  who  besought  Christ  to  heal  him  was  not  hin¬ 
dered  in  his  plea  by  his  own  total  inability  to  heal  himself. 
Rather,  his  own  need  drove  him  to  Christ  who  alone  could 
help  him”  (p.  137). 

We  fear  that  the  statement  that  Regeneration  is  not  “ex¬ 
perimental”  (p.  147)  is  easily  misunderstood.  It  should  have 
been  explained  more  fully.  The  author  rightly  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  infant  regeneration  as  unscriptural.  He  holds 
that  infants  are  regenerated  “at  the  moment  of  their  death, 
not  before,  and  if  they  live  to  maturity,  they  are  regenerated 
at  the  moment  they  accept  Christ”  (p.  149).  We  agree  with 
the  statement:  “No  appeal  is  ever  addressed  to  men  that 
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they  should  believe  because  they  are  already  regenerated.  It 
is  rether  that  they  should  believe  and  receive  eternal  life”  (p. 
148).  He  holds  that  eternal  security  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  regeneration. 

Dr.  Walvoord  rightly  holds  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
first  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  that  since  then 
every  one  is  baptized  at  the  moment  he  accepts  Christ.  He 
also  rightly  holds  that  many  godly  expositors  confuse  the 
baptism  with  the  filling  of  the  Spirit.  The  former  takes 
place  once  for  all  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life;  the 
latter  occurs  or  should  occur  again  and  again  as  there  is  need 
in  the  Christian’s  life.  He  regards  the  “baptism  of  fire”  as 
a  baptism  of  judgment  upon  the  ungodly  and  refers  it  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  The  indwelling,  anointing,  and 
sealing  work  of  the  Spirit  are  all  to  be  associated  with  the 
initial  experience  of  salvation. 

The  author  treats  of  the  “permanent  spiritual  gifts”  and 
of  the  “temporary  spiritual  gifts.”  To  the  former  belong 
teaching,  ministering,  administration,  evangelism,  shepherd¬ 
ing,  exhortation,  giving,  showing  mercy;  to  the  latter,  apos- 
tle^p,  miracles,  healing,  tongues,  interpretation  of  tongues, 
and  discerning  of  spirits.  The  filling  of  the  Spirit  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every  child  of  God.  The 
conditions  to  the  filling  are  not  to  quench  the  Spirit,  nor  to 
grieve  Him,  but  to  walk  in  Him.  Yieldedness,  confession  of 
sin,  and  chastening  are  means  of  attainment.  Neither  so- 
called  perfectionism,  nor  a  certain  popular  teaching  on  sancti¬ 
fication,  nor  eradication  of  the  sinful  nature,  nor  dying  to 
self  by  one’s  own  act  are  Scriptural  conceptions  of  the  Spirit- 
filled  life. 

Peculiar  to  the  volume  is  the  author’s  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  during  the  future  Tribulation  and  the  Mil¬ 
lennium.  Practically  all  writers  on  the  doctrine  ignore  this 
phase  of  the  subject.  He  shows  that  the  Spirit  will  perform 
a  saving  work  during  the  Tribulation,  will  cause  the  believers 
to  bear  witness,  and  will  restrain,  to  some  extent,  the  evil  of 
the  times.  During  the  Millennium  He  will  still  restrain  evil, 
save  those  who  believe,  and  indwell  them. 

The  closing  chapter  gives  a  concise  but  helpful  review  of 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  apostolic 
times  to  the  present. 

We  warmly  commend  this  volume  to  all  those  who  desire 
a  Biblical  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  doctrine, 
which  is  so  fundamental  to  Christian  life  and  testimony. 
Wheaton,  Illinois. 
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Miner  Brodhead  Stearns 

Our  Priceless  Heritage.  By  Henry  M.  Woods,  D.D.,  LLd. 

2nd  ed.  The  Evangelical  Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ^3  pp‘ 

This  book  bears  as  its  subtitle,  “A  study  of  Christian  do^ 
trine,  in  contrast  with  Romanism.”  Such  books  are  sordy 
needed,  as  an  appalling  ignorance  prevails  among  Prot- 
estants  generally  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Dr.  Woods  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
his  subject,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhan^  by 
a  wealth  of  documentation.  The  second  edition  bears  addi- 
tional  material  on  the  political  activities  of  the  Vatican  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1934,  such  S8 
the  attitude  of  the  Pope  toward  the  wars  in  Ethiopa  and 
Spain,  and  toward  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany.' 

This  work  is  very  readable,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  polemic  literature  dealing  with  Romanism. 
Because  of  its  polemic  nature  and  the  strong  terms  in  which 
its  statements  are  frequently  couched,  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  use  the  book  to  try  to  convert  Romanists,  but  its  greatest 
value  will  be  realized  in  warning  uninformed  Protestants  of 
the  nature  of  Roman  doctrine,  and  in  providing  them  witt 
the  Scriptural  antidote.  They  may  then  tactfully  use  the 
facts  thus  gained  in  presenting  the  truth  of  the  Bible  to 
Romanists. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  work  showing  such  fine  scholarship 
should  be  marred  by  a  few  features  which  we  trust  will 
removed  or  corrected  in  a  subsequent  edition.  One  of  these 
is  the  habit  of  quoting  the  Westminster  Confession  or  Shorter 
Catechism  along  with  Scripture  references  as  an  authority 
in  proof  of  certain  points,  with  only  a  comma  separating  the 
Bible  references  from  the  references  to  these  human  and 
uninspired  documents.  Of  course  Dr.  Woods  did  not  intend 
it  to  look  that  way,  but  he  thereby  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  falling  into  the  Romanist  error  of  putting  human 
tradition  on  a  par  with  the  Word  of  God !  This  feature  (K- 
curs  on  pages  1,  90,  and  96. 

Another  regrettable  feature  of  the  book  is  an  overem¬ 
phasis  on  Presbyterianism,  as  if  that  were  the  only  true 
form  of  Protestantism.  In  a  polemic  work  of  this  nature,  it 
were  far  better  to  oppose  Protestantism  in  general  to  Roman¬ 
ism,  rather  than  emphasize  the  teachings  of  one  branch  of 

'Editor’s  Note:  A  brief  review  of  this  edition  appears  in  the  April-JoK 
Number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1935. 
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the  Protestant  Church.  This  emphasis  appears  in  the  refer¬ 
ences  above  referred  to,  ones  to  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  insistence  on  rendering  all  uses 
of  the  word  elder  in  the  Bible  by  the  word  presbyter ,  in  the 
statement  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  began  with  the 
Apostle  Peter  (and  other  apostles,  p.  85),  in  the  strenuous 
defense  of  infant  baptism  (pp.  91-96),  in  the  emphasis  upon 
the  “covenant  theology”  (p.  92),  in  his  calling  the  Lord’s  Day 
the  Sabbath  (p.  208),  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Woods  also  apparently  is  somewhat  confused  regard¬ 
ing  the  ^riptural  doctrine  of  the  true  Church,  for  he  states 
on  page  1,  “The  Invisible  Church  consists  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  saved  in  every  land  and  of  every  age,”  whereas  it  is 
clear  from  Scripture  that  the  Church  began  at  Pentecost.  He 
also  believes  that  the  children  of  believers  should  belong  to 
the  Visible  Church,  thus  apparently  discounting  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  individual  salvation,  and  making  it  a  family  matter 
(p.  1).  In  a  footnote  on  page  7  he  speaks  of  the  “Jewish 
Church,”  and  on  page  128  he  applies  the  reference  to  “The 
Lord  our  Righteousness,”  the  name  of  the  millennial  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  to  the  Church!  A  further  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  composition  of  the  true  Church  appears  on  page  12,  where 
we  read :  “Any  church  whose  doctrine  and  practice  conform 
to  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  is  a  part  of  the  true 
Church  of  God.”  It  should  be  noted  that  the  true  Church  of 
God  is  not  composed  of  denominations  or  of  local  churches, 
but  of  individuals,  for  any  denomination  or  local  church  may 
contain  among  its  regular  members  unsaved  individuals! 

An  inaccuracy  in  fact  may  be  noted  on  pages  16  and  17, 
where  we  find  a  paragraph  entitled  “Popes  have  uniformly 
opposed  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  by  the  laity.”  This 
is  true,  generally  speaking,  but  honesty  compels  us  to  admit 
that  some  few  popes  in  recent  times  have  actually  encouraged 
the  Catholic  laity  to  read  approved  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
although  these  efforts  have  not  been  very  widely  publicized, 
with  the  consequence  that  most  Catholics  seem  to  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  them.  Benedict  XIV,  for  example,  removed  the 
Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people  from  the  “Index”  of  for¬ 
bidden  books  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Pius  VI 
also  encouraged  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  by  lay¬ 
men,  and  the  1941  edition  of  the  Catholic  New  Testament 
contains  the  information  that  “Pope  Leo  XIII  granted  to  the 
ftuthful  who  shall  read  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture  with  the  veneration  due  to  the 
Divine  Word  and  as  spiritual  reading,  an  indulgence  of  300 
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days”  (p.  iv).  While  we  realize  that  this  “indulgence”  is 
worthless,  nevertheless,  if  it  will  encourage  Romanists  to 
read  the  Word  of  God,  we  may  well  be  thankful,  for  nothing 
else  can  do  so  much  to  enlighten  them.  Doubtless  the  most 
energetic  effort  of  any  Pope  to  encourage  Catholic  laymen  to 
read  the  Bible  was  the  encyclical  letter,  Spiritus  Paraclitus 
of  Pope  Benedict  XV,  dated  September  15,  1920.  This  letter 
quotes  the  words  of  Jerome,  “Ignorance  of  the  Bible  means 
ignorance  of  Christ,”  which  we  heartily  commend.  We  Pro- 
testants  would  do  well  to  acquaint  our  Catholic  friends  with 
these  various  recommendations  of  Bible  reading  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  their  church. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Woods*  worthy  effort  to  enlighten  Prot¬ 
estants  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Romanism  will  meet  with 
great  success,  in  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  and  other 
minor  imperfections  in  his  book. 

Quito,  Ecuador. 


S.  W.  Murray 

The  Screwtape  Letters.  By  C.  S.  Lewis.  Geoffrey  files, 

The  Centenary  Press,  London.  160  pp.  5/-. 

The  author,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
has  written  a  volume  original,  witty,  and  yet  profound.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Screwtape, 
one  of  the  Satanic  hierarchy,  to  Wormwood,  a  demon  doing 
front-line  duty  here  on  earth.  These  letters  seek  to  instruct 
Wormwood  in  the  art  of  temptation  with  particular  reference 
to  a  patient  who  early  in  the  book  becomes  a  Christian.  Not 
despairing  of  the  job,  Screwtape  advises  on  ways  and  means 
to  induce  prayerlessness  in  the  patient,  friction  with  others, 
frustration,  boredom,  unbelief,  and  other  items  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  Satanic  snares. 

These  letters  evidence  clarity  of  thought  in  dealing  with 
the  ways  of  Providence  and  the  human  soul.  Screwtape’s 
advice,  “If  he  must  dabble  in  science,  keep  him  on  economics 
and  sociology,*’  the  concept  of  “the  phase”  in  Christian  ex¬ 
perience,  the  diversion  of  the  patient’s  mind  from  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  True  and  False,  the  inculcation  of  pride  of  owner¬ 
ship — ^these  are  but  few  of  the  devices  of  Satan  in  the  world. 
To  many  whose  faith  has  been  eaten  by  what  Lippmann  calls 
“the  acids  of  modernity,”  this  volume  may  well  point  the  way 
back  again.  C.  S.  Lewis  writes  from  a  deep  knowledge  of 
Scripture  as  well  as  of  human  nature,  and  judging  from 
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the  attention  it  has  commanded — five  editions  in  five  months 
—it  can  hardly  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Screwtape  letters 
will  exert  a  very  considerable  infiuence  on  both  pulpit  and 

pew. 

Towards  Spiritual  Maturity.  By  Mildred  Cable  and  Fran¬ 
cesca  French.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London.  194  pp. 
3/6d. 

Described  in  its  subtitle  as  “a  book  for  those  who  seek 
it,”  this  volume  contains  practical  suggestions  as  to  how 
spiritual  development  could  be  promoted  and  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  textbook  for  the  benefit  of  the  disciple  of  Christ.  After 
outlining  the  general  principles  of  spiritual  growth,  the  vol¬ 
ume  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  Quiet  Time,  Public  Worship, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  devotional  life  of  the 
Christian.  Eminently  sane  in  its  approach,  the  book  is 
packed  full  of  good  things  to  which  attention  should  be  given 
if  spiritual  development  is  to  proceed  normally.  A  valuable 
section  on  Bible  Study  is  included,  giving  outline  studies  of 
various  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  interest,  too,  are  the 
photographs — four  in  number.  These  illustrate  the  general 
principles  underlying  growth  and  maturity. 

i 

Some  Moral  Difficulties  of  the  Bible.  By  H.  E.  Guille- 
band,  M.A.  Intervarsity  Fellowship,  London.  208  pp. 
3/6d. 

This  volume  by  the  author  of  Why  the  Cross  attempts  to 
answer  a  number  of  problems  which  frequently  trouble 
thoughtful  Christians.  In  a  period  when  suffering  and  blood¬ 
shed  are  so  much  in  evidence,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
these  with  a  God  of  love  who  rules  the  universe,  tends  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  faith  of  some;  and  it  is  well  that  the  author  ad¬ 
dressed  a  considerable  section  of  the  book  to  this  problem 
with  the  related  one  of  predestination.  Very  helpful,  too,  is 
the  treatment  of  Old  Testament  difficulties,  in  which  it  is 
indicated  that  the  attitude  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  should  guide  the  twentieth-century  Christian  in  his 
attitude. 

Whether  or  not  the  reader  feels  that  the  attempted  solu¬ 
tion  of  many  difficulties  is  adequate,  this  book  will  be  read 
with  profit,  not  least  in  the  confidence  shown  in  the  Word  of 
God  as  being  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  Christian  in  a  topsy- 
tu^  world.  The  home-call  of  Archdeacon  Guilleband  when 
this  volume  was  passing  through  the  press,  removes  one  who 


